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From tlte Atbeosum. 
APIEU. 

■T ALICIA JV<K SPARROW. 

Fri«ud of nty heart, odKru! 

dod keep thcP ill hid cnrr! 
Receivp this parUrig nigfh: 

Bf lit've thin parliiif^ pr«y'r; 
And do not quite forget tliP few 
Bright hopen we've known. Adieu! adioi 
Remember vaniRh'd hours — 

Let memory softly dwell 
On one who thinks of thee 

With thought* too deep to tell. — 
On one whose love more steadfast erew 
'Mid clouds and tears! Adieu! adieu! 
Let gentle dreams arise— 

W hon thou art fur from mc — 
Of all Uie "counsel sweet!" 

That I have shared with (hee; 
Think of me still as when we two 
Minglod sweet thoughts! Adieu! adieu! 

Tliink of the heart of love 

That ever sprung lo meet 
Thy slightest wish, — and deem'd 

No earllily joy so sweet 
As when on spirit wings it flew 
To speak with thine! Adieu! adieu! 
Think of the heart of faith 

1'hat watch'd with anxious pain 
For tidings of thy health 

O'er the dividing main ! 
Think of Uie loving heart and true 
That writes with tear*— Adieu! adieu! 

Tliough dark witli many a fault 

The self-same heart may be, 
It hath one spot uustuin'd: — 

It never erred to thee! 
These are no idle words — nor new — 
Thouknowest their truUi! Adieu! adieu! 



ANTI-8LAVERY. 

LETTER FRO.M HORACE GREELEY 
To the Anti-Slavery Conrtenlion held al Cineinmtti. 

New YoRK.Jiine 3il, 1845. 

Dear Sir: — I received, weeks since, 
your letter inviting mc to be present at a 
General Convention of the opponenla of 
Human Slavery, irrespective of past differ- 
ences and party organizations. I have de- 
layed till the la-st moment my answer, ho- 
ping I might this sea-soD indulge a long 
cherished desire and purpose by visiting 
your section and city, in which cn.se 1 
would certainly have attended your Con- 
vention. Being now reluctantly compell- 
ed to forego or indefmitely postpone that 
•visit, I have no recourse but to acknowl- 
edge your courtesy in a letter. 

In .saying I should have attended your 
Convention had I Iwon able to visit Cincin- 
nati this month, I would by no means be 
understood as implying that I would have 
claimed to share in its deliberations; still 
leas that I should have been likely to unite 
in the course of action to which these de- 
liberations will probjibly tend. Whether 
there "can true reconcilement grow" lic- 
tween those opponents of Slavery whom 
the late Presidential Election arrayed 
against each other in desijcrate conflict, I 
do not venture to predict. Most surely 
that large (wrtion of them with whom / 
acted and still act, have been confirmed in 
our previous convictions of duty by the re- 
sult of that election, and by the momen- 
tous consequences which it hasdrawn after 
it. Not merely with regard to this ques- 
tion of Slavery, but to all questions, [ have 
by that result been warned against pledg- 
ing myself to any special and isolated Re- 
form in such manner as to interfere with 
and fetter my freedom and ability, to act 
decisively and effectively upon more gen- 
eral and imnie<lintcly practical considera- 
tions of National interest and Human wcll- 
l)oing. ■> You and yours, I understand, have 
Iweii conlirmiMl in an opposite conviction. 
Time must decide on which side is the 
right. 

But while I cannot hope that I should 
have lieen able to unite with you upon any 
definitive course of action to be henceforth 
pursued by all opponents of Slavery, irre- 
spective of present or past ditTerences, I 
should have gladly met you, conferred 
with you, compared opinions, and agreed 
to act together so far as joint action is not 
forbidden by conflicting opinions. Anima- 
ted by this spirit, I shall venture to set be- 
fore you, and ask the Convention to con- 
sider, some views which I deem essential 
as bearing H|)on the present condition and 
ultimate success of tho onti-Slavery move- 
ment. 

What is S/areri/! Vou will prolvibly 
answer, "the legal subjection of one human 
being to the will and [wwer of another." 
But this definition appears to me inaccurate 
on both sides — too broad, und at the same 
time, loo narrow. It is loo broiid, in that it 
includes the subjection founded in th'^ pa- 
rental and similar relations: too narrow in 
that it excludes the subjection founded in 
other necessities not less stringent than 
thoMe iin|>ose<| by slatiile. We iiiusl .seek 
som-' truer definition. 

I iinilerslanil tiy Slavery, thai condition 
in which one human lieiiig exists mainly 
as a eonvenieiiee for other human fy'ings — 
in which the time, the exertions, the faeul 
tie), of a part of the Kutnaii Family art? 
made to subserve, not their own ilevelop- 
m Mil. physicril. int ;llootual and moral, but 
the comfort, ailvantage or caprices of oth- 
ers. In short, wherever service is render- 
e*'l by one human b:;iiig to another, on a 
f «)ling of one-aided and not of mutual oMi 
gation — when the relation between the ser 
vant and the served is not one of affViction 
and reeipro<-ul good offices, but of author! 
Iv, social as:Tnden'ry and |)Ower over sub- 
sisti;iiee on the one haii'l, and of necessity, 
sM vility anil >lc;grada'i'ni on tho other — 
tliorc, in my view, ii Slavery. 



You will readily understand, therefore, 
that, if I regard your enterprise with less 
absorbing interest than you do, it i.s not 
that I deem Slavery a less, hut n greater 
evil. If I am loss troubled concerning tho 
Slavery prevalent in Cliarleiton or New 
Orleans, it is because I see so much Slavery 
in New York, which appears to claim my 
first ofTorls. I rejoice in believing that 
there is less of it in your several commu- 
nities and neighborhoo<ls; but that it does 
exist there 1 am compelled to believe. In 
esteeming it my dutv to preach Reform 
fust to my own neighliors und kindred, I 
would by no inenn.s attempt to censure those 
whose consciences prescribe a different 
course. Still less would 1 attempt to .say 
that the Slavery of the South is not rfiom 
hidi.'ous in kind and degree than that which 
prevails at the North. The fact that it is 
more flagrant anil palpable renders opposi- 
tion to it comparatively easy and itss[)eedy 
downfall «;rtaiii. But how can I devote 
myself to a crusade against distant servi- 
tu<Ie, when 1 discern its e.s.scnce pervading 
my immediate community and neighbor- 
hood? — nay, when I have not even suc- 
ceeded in imnishing it from my own hoiisi?- 
hold? Wherever may lie the sphere of 
duty of others is not mine obviously here/ 

Let me re-state what I conceive to be 
essential characteristics of Human Slavery: 

1. Wherever certain human beings de- 
vote their time and thoughts mainly to 
obeying and serving other human beings, 
and this not because they choose lo do so, 
but Ijecause they muji, there (I think) is 
Slavery. 

2. Wherever human beings exist in 
such relations that a part, because of the 
position that they occupy and the functions 
they perform, are generally considered an 
inferior class to those who |)crform other 
functions or none, the re (1 think) is Slavery. 

Wherever the ownership of the soil 
is so engras.scd by a small pari of the com- 
munity, that the far larger numlicr are 
compelled to pay whatever the few may 
see fit to exact for tho privilege of occupy- 
ing and cultivating the earth, there is 
something very like Slavery. (I rejoice 
that this state of things docs not, as yet, 
exist in this country.) 

4. Wherever opportunity to Labor is 
obtained with diflTiculty, and is so deficient 
that the employing class may virtually 
prescribe their own terms and pay the La- 
borer only such share as they choose of 
the product, there is a very strong tenden- 
cy to Slavery. 

5. Wherever it is deemed more reputa- 
ble to live without Labor than by Labor, so 
that a gentleman would Ije rather ashamed 
of his descent from a blacksmith, than 
from an idler or mere pleasure seeker, 
there is a community not very far from 
Slavery. .And 

6. Wherever one human being deeras it 
honorable and right to have other human 
beings mainly devoted to his or her coin- 
fort and convenience, and thus to live, di- 
recting the labor of tho.sc persons f'rom nil 
productive or general usefulness to his or 
her own special uses, while he or she is 
rendering or has rendered no correspon- 
ding service to the cause of human well- 
being, there exists the spirit which origina- 
ted and still sustains Human Slavery. 

I might multiply these illustrations in- 
definitely, but I dare not so trespass on 
your patience. Rather allow me to apply 
the principles here evolved in illustration 
of what 1 deem the duties nnd.policy of Alv 
olitionists in reference to their cause. And 
here I would advise: 

1. Oppose slavery in all its Forms. Be 
at least as careful not to be a slaveholder 
as not to vole for one. Be as tenacious 
that your own wives, children, hired men 
and women, tenants, &c., enjoy as 
much the bles.sings of rational Liberty, 

the slaves of South Carolina. 

2. Be al least as ardent in opjmsing the 
near as the dista.nt forms of Ojiprcssinn, 
It was by beginning at home that charity 
was enabled to perform such long journeys, 
even liefore the construction of^ railroads. 
And it does seem clear to my mind that if 
tho advocates of Emancipation would unite 
in well-directed, persisting efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the blacks of their 
own Stales and neighborhoods respectively, 
they could hardly fail to advance their 
cause more rapidly and surely than by any 
other course. Suppose, for example, they 

to resolve in each State lo devote 
their |K)lilical energies, in the first place, lo 
removal of the shameful, atrocious civil 
disabilities and degradations under which 
the African race now generally labor, and 
to this end were lo vole systematically for 
such candidates, whom their votes coulil 
probably elect, (if such there were) as 
as were known lo favor the removal of 
these disabilities; would not their success 
be sure and speedy ? But 

.■3. Look well to the Moral ami Social 
condition of the Blacks in lite Free Stales. 
Here is tho refuge of the conscientious 
aveholder. lie declines emancipating be- 
cause he cannot (icrccive that emancipation 
has thus far conduced to the benefit of the 
liberatcil. If the mass of the blacks are 
to remain ignorant, unprincipled, degraded, 
(as he is told the Free Blacks are) he thinks 
it is better that his should remain Slaves. 

I know that the degradation of tho 
Blacks is exaggerated. I know that so 
leh of it as exists is mainly owing lo 
their past and present wrongs. But I feel 
also that tho process of overcoming this 
delHtseiiienl must be slow and dubious, 
while its causes continue to e.xist. I en- 
treat, therefore, that those who have the 
car of these children of Africa, and of 
their philanthropic, friends shall consider 
the propriety of providing for them cities 
of refuge, townshi|»s — communities, I 
would say — wherein they may dwell a|Kirl 
from the m;Lss of our (wople, in a soc-ial nl- 
nosphere of their own, not poisoned by 
the universal conviction of their inferiori- 
ty, at least until they shall have had a 
chance lo show whether they are or are 
not neeessarilv idle, lltriftless, vicious, and 
content wilii degradation. I most earnest- 
ly believe the popular o-ssumptions on 
these |)oints erroneous; I ask that the 
Blacks have a fair chance lo prove them 
io. A single township in each free State 
nuinly peopled by them, with churches, 
schools, seminaries for scientific and clas- 
tea! education, and all social influences 
untainted by a .sense of .African humilia- 
tion, woulil do inoie (if successful, I doubt 
not) to pave the way for I'niversal Free- 
dom, than reams of angry vitu|ieration 
against slaveholders. These are, in good 
part, men of integrity and conscience; 
they see the wrong alrnost as clearly as 
you do; it is the righ! which they should 
sec and cannot : will you enable them lo 
see it 1 

Yours, res|iectfiillv. 
IIOR.XCE GREELEY. 



LETTER FROM C.\SSIU.-i .M. <:i..'VV, 
To the Anli-Sltreyy ('■aimeiilioii at Cinrinnali. 

I.Exi.vr.TON, May l.^ih, 1S45. 
Vrtsit. S. P. Chase and otlirri. Committee, ^c: 
Gentlemen — I have some lime .since 
received your letter of the 2 1st ult., invi- 
ting mc to attend a Convention, to be held 
in Cincinnati, on the llth day of .lune 
next, of "all who, believing that whatever 
is worth prf'serviiig in Republicanism, can 
be mainlained only by eternal and uncom- 
promising war upon the criminal usurpa- 
tions of the slave |)Ower," are resolved, 
"to use all constitutional and honorable 
means to effect the extinction of slavery 
in their res|)ective States, and its reduc- 
tion to its constitutional limits in the 
I'tiited States." I have held your invita- 
tion under respectful considerati<ui,' ?ind 
whilst 1 a[)preciuto your kindness, and 
should be gratified to meet you |>ersonally 
in ciHincil, I must beg leave to decline be- 
ing prc:senl on that o"casion. The lan- 
guage used by yon is my own: it was writ- 
ten on the evenl of the grows usurpation, 
by the two houses of Congress, of the 
treaty-making power, which is vested by 
the Constitution exclusively in the Senate, 
representing in action, two-thirds of the 
sovereign States of the Republic, instead 
of mere majorities of quorums in each 
House; and this two, with the avowed pur- 
pose of adding slave lerrilorry to this 
Ihiion, by which you and 1 were to be de- 
prived yet mori' and more of our equal 
right of representation in our own gov- 
ernment. But this language also applies 
to systematic design on the part of the 
slave parly, relentlessly pursued from the 
fornmtion of the Union to the present 
hour, lo subject the free labor of this coun- 
try to the slave labor, and lo make the 
freemen of this Republic tributary to the 
slaveholders of the country — the .slaves of 
slaves, by surpressing the right of peti- 
tion, trial by jury, liberty of speech, free- 
dom of the press, anil the right of ha- 
b<!as corpus. In view of all which des- 
potic acts, (I speak not now of the right 
political and natural, of the sovereign 
Stales by municipal law lo hold the Afri- 
can, or any other race, in Slavery; with 
that, as a politician, I disclaim having any- 
thing to do,) I have not scrupled lo de- 
nounce them as the "criminal usurpations 
of the slave |)ower." I declare on«! more 
that I shall never cease to oppose them 
"by speech, by the press, and by the bal- 
lot." I go for vindicating all these rights, 
by re-establishing the broken Constitution, 
and by eradicating the root of the evil so 
far as I have legal power. I am for abol- 
ishing slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, by paying the masters an equivalent — 
for enforcing the habeas corpus in all the 
territories and in all places of exclusive 
national jurisdiction — for the total aboli- 
tion of all the slave clauses in the Na- 
tional Constitution, so soon as it can be 
done by the ballot-box. The Constitution 
and laws of the land are binding on me so 
long as they exist; but I utterly deny that 
there is, or ever was, or ever was 'mean*' 
to be, any ^compromise'' by which my an- 
cestors agreed that I should be enslaved 
any longer than the ballot, in its omnipo- 
tence, could strike off my fetters, and re 
store mc lo that political equality which, 
in an evil hour, they deemed themselves 
necessitated lo put in temporary abeyance. 

Here then is my ground. It is broad 
enough for all parties, and to whoever 
takes it I give the right hand of fellowship, 
under whatever party oi'ganization he may 
be arrayed. In the meantime, I abide the 
destiny of that party in which I have 
grown to manhood, until some other, num- 
bering more friends of liberty than we, 
shall give indication of more speedy suc- 
cess. I claim to be a Whig bec^iuse I stand 
upon the same ground of the illustrious 
declarators of '76. If the New York 
Courier and Enquirer and others like not 
the principles of these men, let them yiel 
the name also. If they are the friends of 
prerogative, the alienors of the violation 
of the Constitution, the lovers of des|>ol- 
ism, the advocates of political inequality; 
if they are "conservatives" only by basely 
submitting to see every principle of hu- 
man liberty trampled under foot by the 
slave power, then let them strike their 
colors and go over lo the enemy ! But as 
for my single self, while there is a banner 
flying, soiled, and torn. and trampled though 
it be, by an unthinking and infatuated mul- 
titude, yet indelibly inscribed with the 
faith of the illustrious dead and living, 
"Political equality, untrammeled social 
progress, 'liberty and union, now and for- 
ever,' " there still rallying would 1 be 
found, with an unconquerable spirit; wheth- 
er overwhelmed by numbers or borne down 
by su|)erior force, ever ready to sacrifice 
all things but honor and the right, those 
ennobling elements of self-elevation and 
unfailing .security, which are no more 
when liberty is lost. 

RespeclfuUv, vour obedient servant, 
C. M. CLAY. 



LETTER FROM WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
To the Anti-Stacery Connention at Cincinnati. 

AuBi'RN, May 26th, 1845. 

(Jentlemen, — Your letter of the 19th 
of April, inviting me to a "Southern and 
Western Convention of the Friends of 
Constitutional Liberty, at Cincinnati," has 
been received. You inform me that the 
Convention will not l>e com|io.sed exclu- 
sively of memlicrs of the Lilx^rty Party, 
but will be open "lo all who are resolved 
to use every constitutional and honorable 
means lo effijet the extinction of Sla- 
very in their respeeiive States and its re- 
duction to its constitutional limits in the 
I'niled Slates." 

I am profoundly sensible of tho honor 
thusconferred u|>on me. But uncontrolla- 
ble circumstances concurring with my own 
disposition, oblige me in avoid the political 
arena and devote myself assiduously to 
professional pursuits. If I could at all 
attend a Convention so distant, I should 
not stop to en<|uire of whom it wjis coin- 
|>osed. Il would be enough that ilsde.«ign 
was to promtite the aUililion of Slav<!ry. 
an object whose importance is |>aramoiint 
to that of every other which engages or 
can engoge the cunsiileration uf the Amer- 
ican people. 

Permit me, with the utmost deference to 
hoi)e thai the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion may be conducteil in a spirit of wise 
luid enlightened moderation. I have al- 
ways sympathised with Abolitionists too 
deeply to be one of those who hindered 
or einbari-assed them, hy complaining of 
ihoir intemperate zeal and exposing the 
injudiciousness of their measures. But 
the cause of Emancipation has now le.iched 
an interesting crisis. The seiilimenl of 
justice to the .African race has at length 
liecome a political element loo iiiqiorlant lo 
lie overlooked or disreganled by either of 
the great jKilitical |>arlied. The cx|ic 



dieiiey of practical Emancipation is direct- 
ly diseus*«i in one slave .State, and thou- 
sands are prepared for it in other Slates 
where the institution has seemed inipreg- 
nnble. Its advocates fail lo convince the 
people that il is a humane, or a necessary 
or even a harmless anomaly in our consti- 
tution. Nevertheless popular action is 
chcckiil by alarms concerning the tliieut- 
enml dangers of Emancipation, Civil Wars, 
and Dissolution of the Union. We live 
in an age when the pacific influences of 
Christianity are widely difrused, and we 
shrink from prosecuting oven the most \te- 
nevolenl designs if they seem to involve 
the cajainities of war, If we analyze tho 
national passion of patriotism, we shall 
find it to consist chiefly in veneration of 
llie Constltiitiotion, and devotion to the 
Union of lhA.^JUtes. At the same lime 
the seeming looiflcrenc-o of ihe people 
concerning the guilt and danger of Sla- 
very has been so irksome ihe impetu- 
ous, thai many who have been esteemed 
wise and (Mitriotic citizens, have come to 
ti-eat of disunion, as if ft were preferable 
to further forl)earance, or were in some 
way involved in the success of abolition. 
I Irii.sl that such sentiments will b<; discar- 
ded. Whatever ho|X!s may be indulged by 
those who permit themselves lo speculate 
concerning secession or nullification, we 
have enjoyed more abounding national 
prosperity, more perfect politicil and so- 
cial equality, and more precious civil and 
religious liberty, by, through and with 
our present constitution, than were ever 
liefore secured by any people. We can- 
not know what portion of these blessings 
would be lost by dissolving the present fab- 
ric and constructing another or others in 
its place. Heaven forbid Ihut we should 
ven contemplate the ex(ieriment. 

Prudence in regard to the cause of Eman- 
cipation forbids the indulgence of a thought 
of Disunion. If it bi- so confesscflly diffi- 
cult lo awake the national conscience while 
the patriotism of .Abolitionists cannot b<! 
justly questioned, it would lie ruinous lo 

ffer so noble an enterprise to lie al all 
connected with designs which however 
they may be excused or palliated, must 
ncvertheli^ss be seditious and treasonable. 

I grant that the annexation of Texas, 
through the failure of concert among the 
opponents of Slavery, vastly increases the 
difficulty of Emancipation. But still I 
trust that if that great enterprise be con- 
ducted with discretion, it will advance fo-st- 
er than the |>opulation and political in- 
fluence of the new Territory. The slave- 
holders have enlarged the domain of our 
country. Let this untoward event only 
excite us the more. Let us rouse our- 
.selvcs lo the necessary effort und enlarge 
indeed the ".Area of Freedom." 

Men differ much in temperament and 
su.sceptibility, and are so variously situ- 
ated that they receive from the same 
causes very unequal impressions. It is not 
in human nature that all who desire the 
abolition of Slavery should be inflamed 
with equal zeal, and different opinions con- 
cerning the measures proper to be adopteil. 
Great caution is necessary therefore to pre- 
serve mutual confidence and harmony. 
No cause however just, can flourish wiilt- 
out these. Christian Europe lost the Holy 
Sepulchre, which had cost so many sacri- 
fices, less by the bravery of the Saracens, 
than hy the mutual controversies of the 
Crusaders. The Protestant Reformation 
was arrested two hundred years ago, by 
the distraction of the Reformers and not 
a furlong's breadth has since been gained 
from the Popul Hierarchy. 

I am far from denying that any class 
of Abolitionists has done much good, for 
their common cause; but I think the whole 
result has Iwen much diminished by the 
angry conflicts between then), often on 
mere meta|)hysical questions. I sincerely 
hope that these conflicts may now cease. 
Emancipation is now a political enterprise, 
to be effeclod through the consent and oc- 
tion of the American people. They will 
lend no countenance or favor to any other 
than lawful and constitutional means. Nor 
is the range of our efforts narrowly cir- 
cumscribed by the Constitution. 

In many of the free States there is a 
large mass of citizens disfranchised on the 
ground of color. They must be invested 
with the right of suffrage. Give them 
this right and their influence will be im- 
mediately felt in the National Councils, 
and il is needless lo say will be cast in fa- 
vor of those who uphold the cause of Hu- 
man Liberty. We must resist unceasingly 
tho admission of slave Stales, and urge 
and demand the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. We have secured 
the right of Petition, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to be swerved by the in- 
fluences of Slavery as before. This ten- 
dency can and must be counteracted ; and 
when one independent Congress shall have 
been elected, the internal Slave Trade will 
be subjected to inquiry. Amendments to the 
Constitution moy be initiated and the ob- 
stacles in the way of Ivnancipation will no 
longer appj^ar unsurmounluble. 

But, Gentlemen, I fear I may ap|iear 
to dogmatise when I only intended to in- 
voke concession. If I seem to do so too 
earnestly, il is because I feel so deeply in- 
terested in the cause to which your efforts 
are devoted, and because I believe with 
Burke, "that we ought to act in political 
affairs with all the ino<leration which docs 
not alisolulely enervate that vigor, and 
quench the fervency of spirit, without 
which the best wishes for the public good 
must evaporate in empty speculation." 

I am gentlemen, very respectfully your 
humble servant, 

WILLIAM II. si; WARD. 

To S. r. Chaw, Samuel Unit, R. B. PuUan, 
W. Birney, Owen Offent, Committee, 

LETTER FRd.M W ILLIAM JAY, 
To the Anli-Slatiery Conernlion at Cincinnati. 

Beufobh, .April, 1845. 

.Mv Dear Sir: — 1 have the honor of re- 
ceiving through you an invitation from the 
Committee of Arrangements, to attend 
"the Southern and Western Convention 
of the Friends of Conslilutional Liberty," 
lobe held in Cincinnati, the llth of June. 

Please lo present to the ('ommillce, my 
acknowledgments for the favor they have 
done me, ttnd lo assure them of the very 
great satisfaction it would afford ine lo ac- 
cept their invitation. 

Various circumstances combine in con- 
ferring peculiar importance on the ap- 
proaching convention. To me. the pres- 
*'nt appears the most momentous crisis that 
has yel occurred in ihe history of our 
country, since the establishment of the 
fwleral government. Prolwbly the freedom, 
happiness and continuance: of our Union, 
will depend on the events of the next twelve 
months. Tho convi'ution is to Ix: held in 
Cincintiali. and its deliberations will b- 
more or less influenced by tbe Abolition- 



ists of Ohio. Thi«e .Abolitionists, as far 
tismy observation extends, yield to no por- 
tion of their brethren, in other Slates, in 
sound principle, and in thai inflexible per- 
scveraiK-e which is more generally found 
in union with calm conscientious convic- 
tion, than with extravagant and impassion- 
ed Zeal. Hence, I flatter my.self, that the 
proceedings of the CAinvention will be 
characteryKsd, not by intem|)crate decla- 
mation and impracticable resolves, but by 
the discretion and firmness becoming men 
who feel that the dearest interests of them- 
selves and their |K)Sterity are in jeopardy. 

Were it in my power, I would deem it 
both a privilege and a duty lo attend the 
convention. But an engagement of a pub- 
lic nature, and one long since made, re- 
quires mc to be in Boston the l.xst of .May, 
and I fear it will be impossible for me lo 
reach ('iiiciitnati by the 1 Iih of .lune. 

-May the Divine wisdom direcl, and the 
Divine blessing attend the counsels of the 
Convention. 

I remain, my dear sir, yours, very cordi- 
ally and respectfully. 

WILLIAM JAY. 

To S. P. Chase Evj., ifc. 

"Living, 1 shall assert the right of Free 
ZJMctmion; dying, I shall as3«!rl it; and, 
should I leave no other inheritance to my 
children, by the blessing of God, I will 
leave them the inherilonce of Free Princi- 
ples, and the example of a manly and inde- 
pendent defence of them." — Daniel Web- 
ster. 

Religion and Slavery. — The division of 
the .Methodist and Baptist Churches into 
slave-holding and non-slave-holding .sec- 
tions, is pregnant with results which are 
now but dimly seen and slightly fell 
This division not only shuts up the south 
em sections of these churches to the evils 
of slavery, but it conveys a moral rebuke 
which in the end must make itself felt. No 
branch of a church can he jierfectly quiet 
in a position from which another brunch 
has seperated itself from a profound con- 
viction of duty. Those conscientious scru- 
ples which lead to the separation have a 
voice which will speak, and though it should 
be in a whisper, yel even those whispers 
will be heard. Christians in the slave 
slates are obliged to respect Ihe sentiments 
of their brethren through the free states, 
who regard slavery as a system of oppres- 
sion and crime. They may regard their 
northern brethren as enthiisia.stic and over- 
scrupulous, hut since this extreme sensibilty 
has its seal in the conscience, il must ever 
bcinvestcd with moral power. It is also pro- 
tected by that injunction of the holy writ 
which requires one to resiKsct even the weak- 
ness of a christian brother, and discounte- 
nances even in such cases the occasion of 
offence. From this great law of mutual 
respect, no goixl man, no christian communi 
ty can escape. 

The moral force for this disapprobation 
may not at once be felt, but as excitement 
and passion subside, it will begin to unfold 
its strength, and make impressions which 
nothingcan efface. Thechurchesthrough- 
oul the slave states should prepare them- 
selves to dispense with slavery. They can- 
not hold out against the tight and influence 
of the age! They cannot long maintain a 
sy.stem against which the whole civilized 
world is moving. It would be a reproach 
to religion to suppose that any body of men 
professing its benign doctrines, could with- 
stand those moral influences which are giv- 
ing shape to civil legislation in reference lo 
slavery. When human law emboiiies 
higher sentiments of humanity and moral 
obligation than they exemplify who pro- 
fess lo take the Bible as their rule of life, 
that lK>ok, or rather their interpretation of 
it, must sink. Their defence of slavery be- 
comes a couch loo short for them lo stretch 
themselves upon and the covering too nar 
row for them to wrap themselves in it. 
They must relinquish that couch, and they 
must relinquish slavery too. They must 
make up their minds lo this issue, for il 
will come as inevitably as streams find their 
way lo the ocean. It is therefore one of 
the firsldictates of wisdom as well as human 
ity, to prepare the way for such a result 
Lot such a social, civil and religious process 
be commenced, as shall gradually and sue 
cessfully pave the way for the issue. To 
throw a community of slaves at once upon 
their own resources, or rather no resources 
at all, would he an act of cruelly. They 
must be trained to habits of self-reliance, 
and of provident forethought. All this re 
quires lime, patience, and the largest meas- 
ure of christian love. These cffortsshouUI 
be encouraged by the sympathy, the bless- 
ing, the prayiM's, and, if need be, by the re- 
sourcesof christians in the free Slates. It 
should be regarded as a work in which lh( 
whole country has the deepest interest. To 
advance if c^very State should b;' read 
make the last .sacrifices in its (Kiwer. Male- 
dictions through the North aud resent 
through the South, should lie crushed under 
a mountain weight of moving morol power. 

Fhila. North American. 

Do'nt get cRtsTV. — Good nature is a 
gem which always shines brightly in what- 
ever ground it is set. It cheers tho dark- 
ness of misfortune, and warms the heart 
that is callous and cold. In .social lifi'. 
who has not seen and felt its influences? 
If yon want to bo hap)iy yourself and 
make every one else h.ippy, le gooil- 
natured. Do'nl let liltle matters rulffe 
you. Nolxxly gains anything by being 
ross and crablwd. .A friend has injured 
you; the world goes hard; you want em- 
pWynient, but can't get it; or you cjin'l 
get your honest dues; or fire has eoiisumed 
or Ihe wjiters have swallowed up the fruit 
of many years of hard toil ; or your faults 
magnified; or enemies have traduced; or 
friends deceived. Nevermind; don't get 
mad with any body ; do'nt abuse the world 
or any of its creatures; keep good na- 
tured, and our word for it, all will come 
right. The soft south wind and the ge- 
nial sun are not more effectual in cloth- 
ing the earth with verdure and sweet flow- 
ers of spring, than is good nature in 
adorning the hearts of men and women 
with blo.ss<im3 of kindness, happiness and 
affection, and those flowers, the fragrance 
of which ascends to Heaven. By the way, 
and aside, we would whisper a word in the 
•ar of the sovereign |ieople who are in- 
terested in political matters, as well a.s lhosi. 

hobclonglolliechiirch.on the importance 
and beauty of good nature. The church 
r has its trials lo contend with, but tbe 
profes,sor should bear patiently with the 
.scoH'er and the sci.qilie, and the many stum- 
bling blocks thrown into his |>alh; the 
greater his amiability luid good nature, the 
more certain and abiding his victory. In 
lection eonli'sis, we would suggest to 



ill-will or quarrelling with each other. 
Most men are honest, some are no better 
than they ought lo be, ond some are a 
goo<l deal worse. Well, we must take 
them as we find them, better or worse, but 
don't show an ugly temper — keep coo] — 
keep good naluied. Fight Ibis, and all 
other batiles of the sort, inaufully and 
plc.isanlly. Smiles ore more powerful 
than frowns; a friendly, good imtured con- 
versation — u kind, honest expression of 
opinion will do more towards achieving a 
conquest, or reclaiming those who have 
gone astray, than all th« harsh epithets 
or irritating expressions that were ever 
resorted to. To lie good natured it is not 
necessary to submit to imposition or insult; 
but it will generally bo found that a man 
who will resort to such means is a coward 
and not worth notieinp in any way, unless 
il be to laugh at his inconsistences. The 
good natured man is generally brave, gen- 
erous, loves his fellow-man, love-s his coun- 
try, and protects and provides for his own 
household. 



S( IlISMATIC. 



From II1P Wcstirn Cliri«ti«n .Advocate. 
DECIDED ACTION IN AUGUSTA, KY. 
'Phe members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in society at this place, met in the 
Methodist chapel, and on motion, brother 
James II. King was called to the chair, and 
brother John Payne appointed secretary. 

The throne of grace was addressed by 
the Rev. Thomas Grange. 

The chairman stated that the object in 
calling tho meeting was, that it might be 
known what course the members intended 
to pursue, in view of the late action of the 
convention of delegates from a portion of 
the slave holding Slates — that it was desira- 
ble lo know who intended to remain in the 
Methoilist ICpiscopal Church, and who in- 
tended lo leave it and atlach themselves to 
tho Church South. There was a large 
numl)er of members present, as well those of 
the surrounding societies as those of the so- 
ciety in this place, .\fler serious reffec- 
tion. and interchange of views, and tho- 
rough examination of the subject, the fol- 
lowing preamble, resolutions and opinions 
were adopted, without a dissenting voice. 
After the resolutions were adopted, ninety 
four members affixed their names to them, 
iind thereby sealed their declaration that 
they would remain members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The brethren from 
the surrounding societies staled that they 
would go to their several places of worship 
and do likewise. The society of Augusta 
is large, embracing about two hundred mem- 
bers; and enquiry was miulc whether or not 
any would Icavethe church. The response 
was, not one that was known. Oh ! 

"How good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity." 

Having finished the business which called 
them together, the meeting closed with 
praver by brother T. I). Crow. 

W^hereas, the convention of delegates 
lately assembled al Louisville, representing 
a portion of the annual conferences, in tho 
slaveholding Slates, did, on the 1 7th of May, 
1845, pass a resolution denouncing all con- 
nexion vith, and renouncing the jurisdiction 
«/",lhe (JencralConference.of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United Stales, and 
erectingthe said eonferoncesinto a separate 
and distinct eeelesiastical connexion, by tho 
name and style of the "Methodist Episcopal 
Church South," thereby virtually relin- 
quishing their memberghip and all rights 
and privileges of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; 

And whereas, by the recent establishment 
uid organization of the "Parent Missionary 
Society," in the city of Louisville, pursuant 
to the regulations of said convention, for 
the Melhedist Episcopal Church South, it 
is evident that said church, under the sep- 
arate and distinct organization, is in full op- 
oration. 

Aiul wliereas, the said convention, by a 
resolution adopted, have given it as their 
judgment that "those societies and stations 
on the Iwrder, within the limits of the con- 
ferences represented in this convention, be 
conslruclivehj understood as adheringto the 
Soulli, unless they see proper lo ttike action 
on Ihe subject." 

Therefore, we, the membersof the .Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, in society al Augus- 
ta, for the purpose of preventing any mis- 
understanding so far as it regards our inten- 
tions, have this day met together, and in the 
fear of God, invoking hisdivine blessing,do 
Resolve I. That we deny all right and 
power, claimed by the said convention, to 
dictate our course of conduct, or prescribe 
the course of action which should be had in 
our society relative to our memliership; 
and lliat we are under any obligation to 
consult the preacher in charge, or lo read 
any documents prescrilied by the said con- 
vention ; but, that we have a right to act and 
think for ourselves. 

2. That, in our opinion, all those preach- 
ers and ministers forming said conveiwion, 
and agreeing with said resolutions, are 
no longer membersof the Methodist Episi-O- 
pal church, and that all those ministers that 
con.sent to the same, and attach themselves 
to the Southern church, not being members 
ofsaid convention, forfeit their membership 
in the Methodist Episcopal church, and have 
no longer any right to occupy iho pulpits or 
houses erected for the use of the members 
ofsaid church. 

That while we recognize the right of 
every iiiemb<;r of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, to separate or secede from the same, 
we deny the [tower of any minister, or set 
of ministers, either in convention, .Annual 
ortieneral Conference, to turn us from the 
.Methixiisl Episcopal church, and make us 
become ineniliers of any other church, or 
transfer us, like.stock, without our consent. 

That we are deleniiined lo remain 
where we are, in the Methodist Episcopal 
church — "the church of our choice, of our 
veneration, and of our love." 

That the trustees, in whose charge 
the .Methodist chapel in which we worship, 
placed, acted in strict accordance with 
the confidence in them reposed, by refusing 
the pulpit on this day to J. W. {,'unning- 
ham. By the bounty of Captain James 
Armstrong we arc |X!rmitted to worship 
here: ibis was the church to which he was 
attached, as a member, while alive; he con- 
veyed the house and lot to trustees for the 
ise of ihe members of the "Methodist Epis- 
opal Church," as a place of worship; his 
remains and tho remains of hischih'rcn are 
nteri-ed bv its walls ; and the Iriislees would 
have lieen recreant to the trust re|K)sed in 
them, were they U> have |)ermitled it lo be 
used for any other pur|iose. 

H. While we deny that A. 11. Bedford, 
J. W. Cunningham, or any other minister 
not Ixdongiiig to Ihe Methodist Episcopal 
Cburcli, has a rt/»A/ to occupy our pulpit; 



whigs iind democrats, nothing will be gain 

ed by either [wirlv by iiwnifeslatioiis of i yet upon all pro|)cr occ-asions, we should be 



gratified to see the pulpit filled by any or- 
thodox preacher of any other denomination, 
as n matter of courtesij. 

7. We cannot but reprobate tho course 
pursue d by the Rev. A. H. Redford, preach- 
er in charge of the Minerva circuit, U|)on 
the .subject of the division of the church, as 
diserganizing in the extreme, having a ten- 
doney to disturb the peace of the different 
societies in his charge, and array brother 
against brother, with heart-burnings and 
h.ttred, where love and friendship before 
existed; and we arc of opinion that, had he 
not interfered, but left the membership to 
determine for themselves, but liltle division 
would have taken place in societies within 
his charge. 

8. That Ihe Rev. Dr. Joseph S. Tomlin- 
son has resided amongst us for about Iwenly 
years; and with pletisurc we hear teslinioiiy 
to his uoiform Christian walk and conver- 
sation. We have always considared him a 
high minded, honorable man, an exemplary 
Christian, and a gentleman. He stands 
amongst ua without suspioion, as he does 
withoot reproach. 11c i« incapable, in our 
opinion, of a dishonorable act, and his in- 
tegrity stanils unimpe.ir'lied. As a scholar, 
he ranks high; as an elegant pulpit orator, 
he bos but few equals, and t>crsuation sita 
upon his lips, while his mild and gentle 
manly deportment is a pas-sport to the con- 
fidence of every gentleman. If he errs, it 
is an error of the head and not of the heart. 
The accusations and allegations of A. H. 
Redford fall to the ground when made 
against such a man. 

y. We have seen with pain the resolu- 
tions pa.s3ed by the members of the Minerva 
soi'iely and the citizens of that place, on tho 
24th of March last, as evincing an unchris- 
tian disposition and spirit; and we remon- 
strate against them because they are an in- 
terference in matters that do not properly 
come within their cognizance; and because 
so far as the members of this society aro 
concerned, we believe them lo be UH/r«r; 
but we believe this untruth arises more 
from weakness and want of information in 
the members and cilizens of .Minerva, and 
the society al that pl.icc, than corruption of 
heart or a wilful disposition to as.sert falsi- 
ties; and that, therefore, we are disposed to 
pity and forgive them, with this petition to 
assert Ihe throne of mercy — 

"Lord forgive them, they know not what 
they do." 

10. That Vachel Weldon, James Weldon, 
Michael Sells, T. D.Ciow, James H. King, 
Thomas Grange, Purnell S. Blades, and O. 
P. Hutchison, who have been denounced by 
the Rev. H. Redford, in his publications in 
the South Western Christian .Advocate, are 
known tons, all of them, as acceptable mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Vachel Weldon, against whom his heavies' 
denunciations have been leveled, was born 
and raised in Augusta; and from his inftmcy 
up lo the present time some of us have known 
him; many of us have known him as n mem- 
ber of the church, filling Ihe various offices 
of elas.s-leader, steward, trustee, &c., for 
upward of twenty years; and we all know 
him well. His character, as a Christian 
and a man, is without reproach: not even 
the denunciations of .A. H. Redford, nor yet 
of J. W. Cunningham, can cost a blemish 
or shade upon it. 

Brother J. H. King is a professor in the 
College, and a class leader in our church. 
He is an intelligent man and a pious christ- 
ian. Brothers James Weldon and Michael 
Sells are acceptable members of tho church 
in society al .Augusta: they stand unimpeach- 
ed before the society as citizens and christ- 
ians. Brothers Gray and T. D. Crow 

are students of Augusta College, but of ma 
lure age, intelligent, exemplary in their con- 
duct, and respected by all with whom they 
have intercourse. The Rev. Thomas 
Grange is an aged minister of Christ, loca 
led near us and attached lo the Zion church, 
and is actively engaged in the work of his 
Master, as a local preacher. His standing 
as a man and as a minister is fair. Broth- 
ers P. S. Blades and O. P. Hutchison are 
meinbers and class leaders in the society at 
Zion, where they are known. The accu- 
sations of the Rev. .A. H. Redfonl cannot 
reach them; and where they are not known, 
it is only necessary to say, that they ar<: 
intelligent men and sltmd unimpeichably . 
Brother Hutchison is a tutor in .August. i 
College. 

1 1. And now as to tho publication of A. 
H. Redford, before alluded lo, so far as they 
speak of the action of this society, or the 
opinion of its members, upon the subject of 
division in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
we sjiy that he has misrepresented us and 
ouropinioii.s. We have never been able to 
see how the members could he affected by 
the decision of the tJenertd Conference in 
the case of Bishop Andrew; and could not 
lielievi! a separation nece.s.sary, more par- 
ticularly a separation by definite boundary 
or sectional lines. No person htus a right 
lo limit the spread of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, or to circumscribe its useful- 
ness. .And when A. II. Ik'dfonl accused us 
of ditjiliciti/ and hypMricji, he accused us 

fully, and has misrepresented us and 
our opinions and our conduct. 

12. That the membersof this society aro 
as far removed from the abolitionism of tho 
North, as they are from Ihe nullification of 
the South. We believe them both to bo 

bversive of our religious and |>oliticat 
rights and lilwrties; and that, therefore, tho 
charge brought against us as a society, or 
ndividually, by A. H. Redford, is untrue. 

LL We feel it a duty to notice a circum- 
stance which look place in our presence 
this day. J. W. Cunningham, the assistant 
preacher, attempted lo bring reproach on 
the swiety, by staling that a member of this 
society, a few days ago, at Dover, stated, 
that if he, Cunningham, came lo Augusta 
this d.iy, he would be larrral and feathered; 
and after commenting U|K)n il, magnifying 
his own courage in breasting the storm and 
its t-oiLsequenccs, we felt indignant; but 
when the name of the |i<M-80n was demanded, 
and he gave up that of a lady, we fell for 
him contempt, and a general murmur of 
censure and smothered laugh c-overed him 
with confusion. 

.And now, since we have washed our hands 
of division, und secession, and nullification, 
wc pray .Almighty God to bless and protect 
us, and by his wisdom togiiide and direcl us. 

Ke.iolred, That a copy of these proceed- 
ngs 1)0 signed by the chairman and secre- 
tary, and forwarded to brother Elliott, with 
a request that they be published in the 
WesternChristian Advocate, and that broth- 
Evan Stevenson lie requested to copy 
them in the Christian Inlelligeneer, so that 
Lir brethren in Keniueky may know thai 
■e have taken our stand, firmly, in the 
Methodist I'^piscopal Church," and in favor 
of union in church and in slate. 

J.\MES II. KING, C/i'/M. 
John Painf, Sec. 
Augusta, Ky., June 1. 184,1. 
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cicty. If the human 
It rt-nponds to ihf lofty 
truth and duty, if Iho voice of disinter^-stcd love 
meets a ready re^iponse, if conscience nanctioiiB the 
right and disapproves the wrong, then are the mor- 
ol sentimenta when rightly acted npon, capable of 
holding in control all the elemenU of our social 
and political bystem. 

However degraded and low we may find a hu- 
man being through the influence of neglected mor- 
al and intellectual culture, if his heart in in the 
least degree susceptible of the influence of disin- 
terested love, he is still redeemable; the divine 
likeness is not wholly obliterated; the seal of his 
inokcr is still upon him. If there is in all the wide 
universe of God a human soul Uiat may not be re- 
deemed, it is because that the finr of love is utter- 
ly extinguished in the spirit, and srlf alone reigns 
the unlimited sovereign of every aflection and de- 

As it is the moral nature that it is our pi-culiar 
province to direct and control, moral means aro 
the only approprinte in!<tnim»'nt«liticH for the ac- 
complinhmrnl of the great object. Brute fonc 
may control unthinking mii88<-M. but free intolli- 
genccs can only be reached through those chan- 
».-!(. of conin!«inicalion wliirh Clod ha? ordained. 
We shall gain the highest lessomt, both of theory 
and practice, by reverting to the teaching and ex- 
ample of Him who was "the brightneiw of the Fa- 
ther's glory.-' 

He who «'Kpake ns never man spake," opened 
his lips with love, and addressed even the de- 
graded and sinning in the words of gentle forgive- 
ness and unafTected kindness. And that the ig- 
norant and wandering, even "the lost sheep," 
might hear his voice more readily, he condescend- 
ed to minister to their physirBl wants; to heal tU*> 
sick, to open the eyes of the blind, to unseal the 
ears of the deaf, to restore the lame, and even by 
his authority to expel from the diseased soul the 
tormenting demons. Though so poor that he had 
not where to lay his head, yet were thousands fed 
by his prevailing blessing. He did not regard the 
body at the expense of the soul, but he knew full 
well that it was ordained of God to be the titling 
temple for the residence of a retined and cxoltcd 
nature; end the great atoning sacrifice of his own 
body on the crous, completed the testimony of his 
disinterested love. In this he peculiarly com- 
meudod \m love beunuso he laid down his life, not 
for Iho^e who hud known, and loved, and adored 
him, but for his enemies, those who had long 
trampled on the divine law, and had despised a- 
like the chastisements and the mercies of their 
Creator. And now we are called upon to love 
him "because he lirat loved us." 

In imitation of his sxample, it bocomes our duly 
to look after the poor and degraded, the ignorant 
and erring, and in the voice of love and gentle- 
ness, to lead back the wanderer to his Father's 
mansion. Not only does our mission as women 
demand of us that we guard the moral |>urity of 
those committed to our especial care, but the bond 
of fraternity that cements together the whole hu- 
man family, commends every erring brother and 
sister to our kindliest efTorts. As Jesus otTernd 
his life as a ransom for all, so should we be willing 
to oflfor the sacrifice of our hearts for the eleva- 
tion of every human being. A'o soul vofthy thr 
pvt'chase of a Satwur*» dying low it unworthy of our 
prayerful ami raraest rfforts for its tUv<aiion. This 
conviction is essential to prepare us to inquire into 
our duties with impartiality. Without it we shnll 
limit our exertions to the few in whom our imme- 
diatc relation leads us to feel a selfish interest.— 
It is necessary in onler to point out the true spirit 
in ubicii we should undertake the discharge of our 
diKies. It points out a sphere so wide that only a 
universal principle can be applied. A universal 
Innguago which the whole created family of man 
can fully <indenitund, is the only true e.tpression 
»f our moral mission, and that is the voice of that 
love "which seeketh not its own." 

In truth, foDT seems to be the only principle by 
which beings crtaUd with the eaino essential attri- 
butes, can efl'ectually control each other- Force 
may for a time direct the energies of tiie body, 
and even limit th« development of the spiritual 
nature, but in process of time, the controlled may 
brcome the controller, the tyrant may be made the 
victim of the brutal nature which his tyrannvhas 
contributed to develope, the crouching menial may, 
by mere bodily strength, become the lordly dicta- 
tor of the refined and once exalted. But that love 
•vh-ch M-ks 10 bring every human soul into the 
highest moral harmony with the Divine Inw, fears 
no brutal reaction. "Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor, therefore love is the fulfilliog of the 
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"Peace on earth and good will to men," was the 
divine and harmonious announcement of the heav- 
enly messengers who proclaimed to the humble 
shepherds the advent of the long anticipated Mes- 
siah, and his whole mission was emphatically de- 
signed to bring the whole human nice into har- 
mony with the laws of God, and consequently to 
tead them to seek the true interest of all who bear 
the impress of intelligent, accountable natures. 
If then we acknowledge ourselves his fullowen, 
wc are bouad to follow his exatiiple of kindness 
and love in all our intercourse with our fellow be- 
uigs. 

But am I reminded, that though the sphere of 
man demands tliis of him, yet woman is by her 
position required to exhibit her obedience by a 
passive yielding spirit, and a modesty that shrinks 
from acting in any but the most retired walks of 
life? 

Let us, beloved, never violate one of the tnie 
proprieties of life, but do not let Die shackles of 
custom bind our spirits in an inactive, supine con- 
dition, which forbids us to rightly put forth tliOMo 
mighty encrgins committed to our trust. Jesus, 
who knew perfectly what the true sphere of wo- 
man was, never rebuked her kindly ministrations. 
Shr was not spurned from the cross bccau^'e it was 
unwomnoly to look on and sympathise with suffer- 
ing humanity, and the glorious triumph of Jesus 
over deotti, was first announced to a repentant ivo- 

Need I tell you of the saWaliou that God has 
often deigned to effect through her humble iustru- 
mcntality' Yon all know of Deborah, of p:»th-r, 
of Judith, of Mary, and many others, whom fiod 
has honored for their activity in his service. And 
you know too of the evil which a per^-erted female 
can effect. 

A recent writer from Paris says, "The moral 
condition of France is, I am sorry to say, every 
day degenerating. We have had sad examples in 
the case of Madame Laffrage, and others, how far 
the depravity of women's hearts can carry them; 
men are now following their bad example, and the 
provincial courts of law are frequently occupied 
with trials where husbands figure as the poisoners 
of elieir wives." 

In our own country, how many duels have urigi- 
haled among even those who filled high stations, 
111 order that they might prove thcmsevles worthy 
of the favor of our sex? VVho can have forgotten 
ihc tragic scene which was enacted in your very 
midst, at the instigation of a deeply injured, but 
misguided woman' O! how often are the high 
spifited aj)d ueble. dragged to the very gates of 
Ih'- pit througti woman's misdirected ageiKyl 

Such conternpiationa. tJiough 8omctinit*s needful, 
^re by uo means plessaiii, and we gladly turn to a 
bri^tter picture. Look at wonmn in the ronsci- 
pjiciout discharge "f her high and holy mission, 
<uid s>-e what blefsingb result from her humble la- 
Iwrs. The pour arc aided, the Mck are restored to 
health, the destitulc orphans find Kome and shel- 
ttr.'the ^i<^iou• art reclaimed, end (he ignorant en- 
light'-aei. Z.tn tha c^^-^n^i. rrif^B-^r h*Hr< '.a Hip 



gloomy dungeon the words of truth and love from 
the lips of pure and virtuous woman. 

I believe the first Orphan's Asylum in ourcoun- 
<f was projected and sustained by the philan- 
thropic efforts of the benevolent ladies in one of 
the Eastern cities. 

Before the formation of the Education society, 
for the purpose of assisting poor and worthy young 
men to prepare for the ministry, the subject had 
called forth the prayers and eflbrls of a circle of 
pious women. 

The memoirs of a lady, recently published, show 
that after the advanced age of seventy, one wo- 
man was instrumental in rescuing, even from the 
haunts of vice, more than fifty victims of artifice, 
who would otherwise have been utterly lost to 
thcm*elves and to the world. 

What an insight into Ihe heart, and the true 
manner of approaching it, do we gain by the labors 
of such women us Mrs Fry and Miss Dix. 'Ilie 
gentle voice of woman, proclaiming the forgiving 
love of Jesus, and the etficacy of his btood to wash 
out the deepest stains of guilt, has caused many a 
desperate, despairing heart to look to "the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the xins of the world." 
Even Ihe furious maniac could be made gentle by 
her looks of love and tones of gentleness, and his 
diseased imagination, shaping itself to gentle 
thoughts, fancied her surrounded by angels. And. 
indeed, is not the pure and elevated woman sur- 
rounded by gentle spirits that impart to her a 
strength and fervor and courage unknown to oth- 
erK* MARIA. 

LETTERS TO THE LADIES OK KENTL'C- 
KY. — NO. in. 
Dtar fiitttrt: — From our former inquiry into 
onr duty as women, and Ihe proper method of dis- 
charging it, we arrived at the coi 
position demanded of us a higli 
moral innuenco, to be 
love, towards every hu 
impressed his gloridui imitg':. 

Said ono of tl^ most truthful and gifted writers 
of Ihe age, "The Jirst question to be proposed by a 
tional being is, not what is profitable, but what 
right. Duty must be primary, prominent, most 
conspicuoiH. among the objects of human thought 

nd pursuit." Acting in the spirit of this si 
lion, wii are ted to look about us for wliateve 
of society may exist. The sources of liuma 
fering and degradation must be fearlessly explor- 
ed; no false delicacy, no sickly sentimentality mus 
Liffered to lead us to shrink from any expo 
I which the cause of truth and duty demands 
must our interttt be consulted at the expensi 
of others. This would be a faUl violation of th< 
great law of love. To claim from others those 
compliances which we fc«l it would be degrading 
in us to render, is to strike at the root of all 
well being. If right is not immutable, unchange- 
oblc, growing out of the relations which God him- 
self has created, and consequently made holy and 
inviolable, then are we mere creatures of accident, 
governed by passing circumstances, subject to no 
fixed law, and consequently, h'lld responsible to 
none. But do we find this position true? Is not 
every particle of matter subject to a fixed and im- 
mutable law? And would the great Author of in- 
telligent mind, of conscious and reasoning exist- 
ence, leave this crowning work of creation with 
no fixed law, no guide of uuerring certainty to di- 
rect its course? If there is no right, no coudilion 
of being which results from man's relations as 
man, then have all the speculations of philo«o- 
phers and wise men for ages past been utterly vain 
and futile. Then are even the laws of God of no 
effect, because tliry can have no certain applica- 
tion. But we boldly affirm, and that without foar 
of liuccessful contradiction, that the laws of (iod 
apply as equally to the moral and physical natures 
of men, as lo the revolutions of the planets and 
the Rttcrnatioii of seasons; and any violation of 
those laws as truly affects their well being as 
would a departure from any of the laws of their 
physical existence, introduce confusion into the 
systems of suns and stars. 

The violation of the law of love expressed in 
the beautiful l.tiigiiage of our Saviour, "All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to Ihein," is like thi^ violation of the 
all-pervading law of gravity in tho Solar system. 
"And if each system in gradation roll. 
Alike essential to th* amazing whole. 
The least confuaiou but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
I*et earth, unbalanced from her orl>il tlv. 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky. 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurled, 
Being on heing wrecked, and world on world. 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre uod. 
And nature tremble to the throne of God." 
Love, like the centripetal force, draws all intel- 
ligent beings towards God, the centre and sun, the 
fotntain of life and light, and keeps up a harmo- 
nious revolution of every member of the vast in- 
tellectual system; while blind selfishnese, rushing 
from the only true sphere of happiness and useful- 
ness which the Creator had ordained, involves it- 
self and others in the darkness and raitery and 
confusion chaotic that reign where the order and 
harmony of God are violated. 

Seeking a new creation, not after Ihe pattern 
and will of the great Projector of all the harmo- 
nious, physical and moral natures in the wide 
universe, thoy rush upon schemes fraught with 
evil, and only evil; seeking unduly to elevate self, 
ty cast dow-n others, and the equal 
violated, and his noble works do - 



mora] uiid intelloctuul nature of a slave cannot be 
fully and freely developed, should be enougli to 
satisfy as that such a couailion is wrong and un- 
natural. But we are strangely blinded by stlfish- 
ness, and oflencr f:ir require to sec that the injury 
which we do to olliers returns in fearful weight 
upon our own heads, than that itieir highent good 
is sacrificed to an insignificant convenience. 

Were we true philosophers, wc should see such 
a harmony estubliKlied between all our intercuts 
and duties that wo should never violate the latter 
without seeing that we were implicating the form- 
er. A wise Creator has so harmoniously consti- 
tuted man's moral nature, that the most intimate 
relation is continually sustained between true duty 
and true interest. Whenever we wantonly, or 
i carelessly, neglect or violate the interests of 
others, we lose sijiht of our own highest goo*!.— 
help to perpetuate that moral disorder thai 
brought upon the world all its guilt and inis- 
and how can we escape the consequences? 
Certainly we cannot, unless God, for us, should 
hange those great laws upon which his vast crea- 
ion hangs. The measure we met" mnst in some 
vay or other be returned to us, else God becomes 
1 respecter of persons, and partial in his dealings. 

MARIA. 
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From the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Gazette. 
A WARNING. 
We have nothing to say in this article about the 
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As u faithful journalist, we should be derelict in 
our duty did we fail to warn our readers that there 
are indications in the horizon of Kentucky of an 
approaching sturm. Already the cloud is larger 
than "a man's hand," and tlie thunders growl por- 
lentouslv. A crisis is approaching in the alfuirN of 
the State, which, if not met by the wisest and 
bravest of Kentucky's sons, may lead God knows 
where. 

Look at the following as indicative of Ihe state 
of the public mind at the heart of the State, in re- 
lation lo matters involving deeply the interests of 
the people of Kenlnckv. and uspecialtv ihe inter- 
ests of Ihe CJreeii River section of the State. It is 
a series of pertinent questions, propounded through 
the columns of the Lexington Inquirer, by alxMit 
121) of the most respactable citiwiia of ^'ayette 
county, whigs and democrats, to all the candidates 
for Congress, the Senate, and the Lower House, 
who are now before Ihem for their suffrages at the 
next election. 

" 1. .^re vou, or not. in favorof the abolition of 
slavery in l^entucky, and if you are, please give a 
synopsis of your coun>e and plan, and when it is 
your wish lo see it effected ^ 

"3. Are you, or not, in favor of the emancipa- 
tion of slavery in Kentucky, either gradual or im- 
diate? If you are we shall be pleased lo hear 
your views upon the subject in and hoit you 
desire to see them consummated. 

1 If slavery is to cease in Kentucky, either 
by abolition, or present or gradual emancipation, 
respectfully ask yon to let us hear what you 
in favor of doing with the slaves after they are 
freed: arc they to remain amongst us here, or lobe 



lancipatiumst being a friend to the blave.he i!> 
idently their enemy, for in nine hundred casen 
t of a thousand wliero negroes are made dis- 
satisfi'^-d with their situation, from any cause, and 
any t hange is made in their situation, they are 
worsted — particularly where the cause i-t tinctured 
with abolitionism. 

Now, 1 will close by saying to all the einanci- 
p.^lionisis, that 1 disagree with ihem in their notions. 
But I am a colouizationist, and believe i^tronglv in 
that measure, and ;is I well know that not om- uf 
those good feeling, sympathising gentlemen for the 
colored race will not set one of their own slavet. 
free, but to those that wish to rid their skirts of 
that dark spot that darkens our republican flag, I 
will consent with great reluctance to be their 
general ogent, and if they will bring their slaves 
to nie, as I have plenty of funds yel in my treas- 
ury, they shall have the full value for their property 
ami I will pledge myself to colonise them ont of 
the Stale uf Kentucky, to a climate more congenial 
to their nature. Yours, 

KOB'T. r. SNELL. 

From Ihe (Ky.) Compiler. 
0:^" We Lave just read a No. of tlie 
*TrM^ American,^ cdiled by Cassius M. 
Clay, ll is thoroiijihly abolitionist, and 
inanifiists such a lucklcssness ofconsc'itien- 
ces, tind such loTticrity nnd rashness. a.s 
will draw largely on the forbearoticc and 
indulgence of the eoninmnity whose peace 
and interests are assailed. We ref^ard tlio 
paper as insurrectionary in ils character, 
which, while it exposes the sancity and 
sjifety of the homcstf*ad to eminent |>eril 
engenders suspicion, distrust, and fear be- 
tween persons standing in a recognized 
legal relation, and a.ssails with blind vio- 
lence legal and vested right.<t. at the Siime 
time talks glibly nliout Truth. Jus- 
tice atifi the Conxtitution.' We are aston 
ished that some of the leading pajM rs in 
the State seem to connive at the prinf " 
pies avowed in this pai>er. The midnight 
incendiary, in the act of applying torches 
to a dwelling, might with as much propri 
ety, demand torbo allowed lo per|>etrate his 
crime; as a publication like this lo claim 
the sanction of the community. Its cir- 
culation can do tiotbing but mischief, and 
may give being to such a train of events, 
a«will fit] the land with mourning. Such, 
and kindred publications, should be suiv 
pressed by legislation on thai subject. If 
according to our laws, it is a |>cniteutiary 
oirence lo entice or aid a slave to leave his 
lawful owner, a^d escape out of the State; 
what punishment ought to be annexed to 
the offence of advocating, and dissemina- 
ting principles, by which all slaves may 
bc^ inducrd and enticed to leave their own- 
ers. There is no probability that any pub- 
lication of this kind will etfeet its object, 
but it may do much injury to both master 
and slave, and greatly disturb the peace 
of society." 

It is too hiie!— -Ed. True American. 
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no instance is this more fully and 
ibited than in the institution of sla- 
not what may be the complexion 
eillier of the oppressed or the oppressor, whether 
the sandy locks of the Scandinavian hang lightly 
o'er the temples of the serf, or whether the swar- 
thy Indian, or Uie sunburnt African, bend to thoir 
unpaid toil, man, the great crowning work of cre- 
ation, tlie link between Karth and Heaven, the be- 
ing created in the image nfGod, is degraded from 
his true sphere, and thrust into the circle design- 
for brute existence. TJie noble distinc- 
tion between man and brutes consists in his mor- 
ll and inlellectual capacities, his being suscepti- 
ble of influence from great and God-like motives. 
The idea of duty, the capacity for unlimited im- 
provement, the power of thought and aspiraAiaii 
;hing far, far beyond the present, the unc«u- 
rable desire for u higher and purer state: all 
these mark him as a l>eing bearing the stroi>g im- 
press of divinity. "I said ye are Gods," And 
yet how often is that moral likeness aliiMflt effaced 
through the crushing and debasing influence of 
oppresaion which denies all the means for eleva- 
tion and improvement which God has placed be- 
fore us. Hope, that unfailing spring of activity 
and self-denying exertion is cut oti' from tho«e 
who are doomed to live and die like beasis, the ab- 
solute property of others* so poor that they arc 
denied rveu tho free ose of their God-given ener- 
gies, and the cultivation of their almost angelic 
minds. 

Vet, pertiaps, I am told, by some, of ihe actual 
degradation of the enslaved, that they are too weak 
and loo ignorant la know how to use those exal- 
ted powers which others seem so naturally to de- 
velope; that in truth, one is led seriously to doubt 
whether they are not a grade below us iu the scale 
of being and consequently destined to till precisely 
the sphere whi' h tiiey now occupy. Had they from 
Ihe creation down to the present time, under all 
circumstances, eiUiibited no capacity /ior moral and 
intellectual ailvanceinent, such a conclusion might 
be correct. The monkey, oiiraiig-oulang. and all 
the varied species of apes, though elhibfting some 
striking resemblances to human U'liigs, have Dov- 
er been found susceptible of moral and intellec- 
tual advancement. They may Ik* instructed in 
many things, because their powers of imitation 
aro so strong, but ihey can never launch out into 
schemes whieh require connected thought and 
complicated reasoning. Traiu tJiem to the utmost, 
and still you find them only a brute nature. Hut 
Ihe most ignorant slave has a capacity for a high- 
er state, which is capable of a progressive develop- 
ment, until, in tht; process of years, his descend- 
ants may become among the most refined and po- 
lite. He IS a man, the impress of divinity is upon 
him, and though he may be almost us unconscious 
of his powers as th- new-born infant, still he is 
su8<:eptiblc of a higher intellectual anJ moral ex- 
istence, and this very capacity entitles him to a 
•fh"T« ir:t their do.clrfment- 1 h-- fitt that th.- 



the Constitution of Kentucky, 
hat change do you desire^ 

" 0. Are you, or not, in favor of Ihe entire re- 
peal of the " Negro law." usually called the" Ne- 
gro law of 183'I and '33," now on onr Statute 
books? " 

lliese queations show that the public mind is 
excited on tho subject of a Convention, Emanci- 
pation, Sec, and we publisli them as a warning 
voice to our readers, and especially to the voters of 
Christian, "good easy men, " to awake and nib 
their eyes wide enough open to see as far at least 
as the ends of their sagacious noses. It is, perhaps, 
known to most of our readers, that C. M. Clay is 
publishing, at I^xington,a paper called the " True 
American," devoted to "gradual emancipation" 
in Kentucky; and we fear that this dangerous en- 
lerprize finds favor with many of the people of the 
State. The " True American" boasts of a wide 
circulation and many able contributors in Kentucky. 
If this boast be true it proves a foregone state of 
the public mind, favorable lo tho obiects of this 
paper, and is cause of serious apprehension lhat 
the questions of Convention, Emaiicipaiion, and 
all that a revision of the Constitution may involve, 
will be speedily forced upon our coniiideration. 
Let us then consider Uiem in time. Dut we may 
be told that it is not in the power of C. M. Clay lo 
force these questions upon the people for their ac- 
tion. We answer that he is not alone in this 
matter. The "True American" is only an effect 
of a preexisting state of public sentiment, favora- 
ble to its objects. Had the public mind in North 
Kentucky, generally, been averse to the discussion 
of these subjects, it is not probable that C. M. Clav, 
with all his Quixotism, would have established the 
" 'I'ruc American," or having established it, that, 
conducting it in sucA a »pirit, he would have ob- 
tained a single patron in Kentuckv- 

His editorials are not only wholly destitule of 
evidence that he is actuated by the high and holy 
inolives of a great-hearted and wise philanthropist, 
but, on the contrarv. they abound in proofs that he 
is filled with Uie epiVit of a selfish and fierce fanati- 
cism. He abounds in Ihe use of such sounding 
phrases as. " Slavery must die," " God and liberty." 

Laws of God and nature," " Omnipotent God of 
battles," 6lc., blasphemously mixed up with such 
nts as the following: " Experience teaches 
imon sense teaches us, virtue teaches us, 
justice teaches us, the right teaches us, instinct 
teaches us, religion teaches us that moral power 
>ne of its force by being backed with 'cold 
steel and the flashing blade,* 'the pistol and the 
Bowie knife.'" Such is a miniature picture, tit 
would l>e painful to swell it to portrait si/e) drawn 
from his editorials, of the man, who, by means of 
a press establthhed in the enlightened and polished 
city of Lexington, undertakes to reform Ihe civil 
and social |K>licy of tho people of Kentucky. — 
Does not this shew an nuhealthful and dangerous 
state of the public mind and morals? We trust, 
however, indeed we doubt not, that he will yet 
learn that swagger, and Bowie knives, and pistols 
are not adjuncts of moral power; and that the man 
with whom these are favorite weapons Aas no right 
to appeal to moral potter. We hope too that a 
discerning public will leave him to his own proud 
passions, to beat the air like a madman, and he will 
soon exhaust his power to harm. 

We have nothing to say of his quarrel with 
Robt. Wickliftc, sen., or any one else, onlv, as we 
have a high respeet for the name of (5lay, we 
would advise him not to bluster so much; and if a 
sense of duty compels him to cut a throat, in ihe 
name of all good breeding and respertability, let 
him do it like a rational man, and a gentleman, and 
not like a butcher or a madman. 

But to return. We see every where through 
the State a disposition to discuss the subjects of a 
Convention, Emancipation, Slc, and knowing the 
discordant and inflammable materials of which onr 
society is composed, it must be confessed we 
dread the result. 

Were it to be conducted by true patriots, solely 
with a view to the good of the country, it mij^htbe 
tolerated; but no fact is belter established in history 
than that, in every popular commolion, "fools Tue\i 
iu where wise men fear to tread." 

There is danger, nay there is certainty, that 
demagogues and fanatioi would take the lead in 
matter of a C-onveution, nnd who can forsue 
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alone; let the Constitution 
to bear the ilia wc have, than 
ers wc know not of. " 
of Christian, whigs and democrats, who 
are the men that ask your sulf'Tiges? What are 
Ihey^ What are their principlesT How do they 
stand on the great question? See to it, that the 
men yon send to the Legislature are men of vris- 
doin, of firmness. There is a inorftl courage in 
council greater and more valuable than the cour- 
age of the field. Send men who can withstand the 
bfaudishmenU of power on tlie one hand, and re- 
sist th'' clamors of f:tnatics and demagogues on the 
other. 

See to it, lhat so far as depends on your Repre- 
sentatives, Ihe question of a Convention shall not 



be ] 



ed in the next Legislature of Kentucky. 



From the Georgetown (Ky.) Herald. 
Mr. EniToa: — It is almost a daily occurrence to 
hear, upon our streets, gentlemen of the first re- 
spectability, and slaveholders too, or some of Ihem 
at least, arguing in favor of Ihe emancipation of 
slavery in Kentucky. Now, those very gentlemen 
live in a slave-Stale, where slavery has been hand- 
ed down to us by our forefathers, the L^iwa and 
Constitution; and their interests are identified with 
their neigh ^>ors; and I, for one, think that all such 
convenialion and public speeches are uncalled for, 
and ought not to be tolerated by any good citizen 
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Then what is to be the irnultof i 
tion anil apr^hrn' Why, I will tell you: It 
makes the NlaveB diMulis'fied and rvMtleM, mnii will 
caiiK thousaiiilK of Ktripea to be laid on Ihem in 
onli-r to keep them in proper wubjcction. And 
farther, it will eauae hnn>lrrdii to be iient lo u for- 
eign land, wherea;t, if »nch faimticul notions h«d 
iSKeniinaled by these fanaticif, or, aH 
thein(*elve,«. onionripationiMts, by all 
enip nnd i»peecheB, Ihey would have 
mained tiatisfied with their inaiiten, and their 
•-•jari-i! m Ken;j;ltv- Then, m.l-ti r,f the 



From the National Intelligencer. 
THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY, CONDI- 
TION, & PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
NO. 11. 

REUUIO.V, iMETAPHYSICS, PHILOSOPHy. 

Our forefathers — the men who from 
Great Britain or the continent settled this 
new world — were the pro<lurt of tui age 
prolific in excitements. Their hearts were 
busy, some with plans of |K>rsonal ambi- 
tion, some with great problems for tho ben- 
efit of humanity. Whatever they fouiul 
to do, they did with directness and earnest- 
ness. The chief causes of their emigra- 
tion were religious; the spirit which ani- 
mated them wlicn here was religious; and 
their literature, the permanent expression 
of their character, was a religious litera- 
ture. Their first works were quaint and 
curious; many of them original and pro- 
found. It may be that in some cases they 
gave their dour to the devil, and reserved 
their bran only for the Lord; but they 
certainly produced the flour. They were 
■icute, powerful, and independent iu argu- 
ment and conclusion. Thoy comnmiided 
the admiratiiMi of those who thouglit with 
them, and startled the defenders of old and 
false opinions by their thunders, heard and 
hoed across the sc^as. In theology, from 
tho first, our writers were unshackleil by 
foreign models or authorities. They nck- 
nowleilged no infallible head but God Al- 
mighty, and no patriotic guides to faith and 
practice but the holy company of prophets 
and a|>ostle$. 

Cotton, the .Mathers, Elliot, Thomp- 
son, and other remarkable men, will be re- 
membered as belonging to our first and sec- 
ond ages. .Aitiong their successors I may 
refer to President Stiles, famous for ac- 
quirements in almost every department of 
profane and sacred learning; to Dr. Sam 
t'EL Johnson, tho father of the .American 
Kpiscopal church; to Hopkins, whose 
name is bo closely identified with the New 
England theology of the last century; to 
Bellamy, Dana, West, SMALi.EV,SToDDARn, 
the Edwardses, Dwight, and their respec 
live associates in dogmatical and religious 
discussion. 

It is one of the sentences of the popular 
cant, that we have not a single really great 
name in our literature. But since the 
days of Plato there has not been a greater 
in his department than Jonathan Ed- 
wards. "His |)Ower of subtle argument," 
says Sir James Mcintosh, "was perhap! 
unmatched, cetta'nlt) \ea» unmrjMtaed 
among men;"* and it was joined, as in 
some of the ancient mystics, with a char- 
acter which raised his piety to fervor 
His ethical theory is contained in his Dis- 
course on the Nature of True Virtue, and 
in his dis.sertation on The End of God in 
the Creation; but his most oelebrated 
works are those on the Will and the .AtTec 
tions. Because lie was an American we 
have had to import his writings from roun 
tries where they are bettor understood and 
appreciated. It is often difficult to pro 
cure a good impression of tme of our own 
authors at home, where a native .Milton 
would find less applause than an English 
Rosa .Matilda. 

.Among' the fbflowers of Edwards, dis- 
tinguished near the close of Ihe last centu- 
ry, were Dwight and FImmons, both of 
whom were men of great abilities and 
scholarship, whose works have still n pow- 
erful influence on opinions; and no country 
can now furnish a list of divines more just- 
ly eminent for learning or literary capaci- 
ties tliaii that which includes the names of 
Moses Stuart, Lv.man Beecher, Archi- 
bald Alexander, Moses Robinson, A.n- 
drews .N'orton, Albert Barnes, Wii,- 
LiA.M R. Williams, Geo. Bush, Fkanhs 
Wavland, Henbv Ondebdonk. Bishop 
Hopkins. George B. Cheever, Dr. Wal- 
ker, Herman Hooker and others who have 
in our day contributed to the standard the- 
ological literature of thtjcountry. 

Jawe.s MARSH.f of Hiiiiiptleii Sidney Col- 
lege, in Virginia, and at a later |)criod of 
the University of Vcriiient, deserves hono- 
rable mention in every survey of our in- 
lellectual advanceincuit anil condition. He 
was a cal Ml, cha.ste scholar, an earnest nnd 
profound thinker, and a |>owerful and elo- 
quent advocate of the highest principles of 
religion and philosophy, whose life had 
that simplicity and grandeur which are 
Colistiluteil by a combination of the rarest 
and noblest of human virtues. His prin- 
cipal published writings are devoted lo 



ponenis. Though nearly agreeing with 
these groat men, he was not less original 
than they; and, before the works of the 
Englishman or the Pru.ssian were known 
on this coiitineiil, he had. by the iiidepi'n- 
lent action of his own mind, formed tlieo- 
ries .similar to theirs, and taught theiii lo 
his classes. 

Dr. Joseph Buchanan, of Kentucky, in 
his Philosophy of Human Nature, publish- 
eil in Richinunil in the beginning of 1012, 
presented a system of ethics connected 
with and de|icndant on physiology, in 
which he anticipated the opinions of the 
materialist (iall, whose ,4««/<imic ct Phi/xi- 
olotif/ flu Siislein*' Nfirretir fn general, et da 
Cerveau en parliculier, first appeared in 
Paris some time in 1810, several years af- 
ter the principles of Buchanan hail Uxn 
a-vserted in his professional lectures in the 
Transylvania I'liiversity. 

Of our coteiuporary philosophical wri- 
ters, Ralph Waldo Emerson is the most 
distinguished. Ilo is a thinker. He thinks 
profoundly. He is to be read by thought- 
ful men. He gives us no ratioc-ination — 
only results. lU: presents no metaphysi- 
cal theory; but his proiluctions are cluster- 
ing fruits of a. system — not vague or bound- 
less, as some have .said, though to be clear- 
ly inferred only by inlellecLs of the fash- 
ion of his own. The apostle of a lofty 
spiritualism, he soars alxive all customary 
cant and vulgar prejudice; and with a gen- 
erally clear vision surveys humanity. He 
perceives the evils in society, the falsehooii 
of popular opinions, the unhappy tenden- 
cies of common feelings; but he proposes 
no reforms, suggests no remedies — is con- 
tent to lie the observer and the prophet, 
and to invent the sayings which shall lie 
the ]Kiwer of his disciples. I enter into no 
discussion of his ideas. Whether 1 believe 
or disljelieve in his semi-pantheism is of 
little c-onsequence lo any but myself. I 
merely call attention to the facts, that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson is an American, 
quietly working, at this present moment, in 
Concord. Ma.s.sachiisetts,and that his works 
now written would form a noticeable por- 
tion of the "national literature" of any 
country, however old, or however distin- 
guished as a province of the grand republic 
of letters. 

Not many days ago I read tho story — I 
think it was in the National Intelligencer — 
of a Scottish parveniie in Italy. He was 
standing on a hill from which was to be 
seen one of the loveliest landscapes in that 
classic region, and could find no words for 
the adequate expression of his great admi- 
ration. .A cosmopolitan, fraternized by 
his enthusiasm, remarked that, though in- 
finitely inferior, it reminded him of a glo- 
rious scene he had surveyed from an emi- 
nence in the western part of Scotland, 
which he proceeded lo describe until inter- 
rupted by tho exclamations of his listener 
that it was on his own estate, that he did 
not know there was anything remarkable 
aliout it, and that, though the hill was with- 
in a mile from his house, he had never la- 
ken the trouble to climb it. Just like those 
silly Americans who leave uiivisited the 
stupendous rocks at home, over which seas 
rush headlong toa lower world, to fall into 
disgusting raptures before a miserable cas- 
cade in some rivulet abroad which one of 
the gigantic brutes of our old woods would 
have drank dry without slaking his thirst. 
It recalled to my mind on incident relating 
to one of our authors. I^ord Brougham 
was talking to one of those changelings 
who reluctantly disgrace oyr country by 
admitting that Ihey were born hern, of our 
literature. "Oh, we have no writers worth 
mentioning in tho United States!" His 
Lordship mentioned .some half dozen who 
arc world-renowned, concluding with nn 
allusion to Brownson. "Brownson — 
Brownson! I have never heard of him!" 
exclaimed our representative; and he was 
advised to return and study his works as 
those of one of Ihe greatest men of the 
age. Orestes Brownson is certainly a 
very extraordinary man. He is bold and 
powerful, and, notwithstanding his want of 
consistencv, honest. Conscious of the pos- 
session of great abilities, conscious of the 
validity of certain claims he has to unat- 
taiiied good reputation and happiness, he 
has sought for both through almost every 
variety of action and opinion, always think- 
ing himself right, though nearly always, 
as he has been doomed to learn, in the 
wrong. He is an exceedingly voluminous 
writer, in religion and politics ns well as in 
metaphysics, and his works, if collected 
and chronologically printed, from Charles 
Elwood down to his last s|)eech in favor of 
the Roman religion, would present the 
most remarkable and interesting of psycho- 
logical histories. 

There arc other writers to whom I 
would refer but that this letter is already -so 
long. In my next I shall speak of History. 
Politics, and Eloquence and attempt to 
show that in these departments, as well as 
in almost every other, .America has con- 
tributed her full share to the literature of 
the world. 

1 am, resiJCctfuUv, your obedient servant, 
RCFrs W. GRISWOLD. 



I me same vaiue as in 
Fnc StritngiT thnt , grants who go there an? for the most pari intclU 
hall be IIS ono bfjrn gent, and many of thoin are wealthy. The in- 
inls to ([o th'irc arc slrongor thau tho«e of- 
f<'red to emigrate toalnio!*! any.-^late inthe Union. 

oral inducemcula of Schools, Collefrea and 
Churches are unaurpasaed, while thonc of a good 
l^md abundant rexourceii are of a character to 
iw thilher the mostenterprising and indnstrioua 
people. There i« Lake Erie upon the one side and 
the ()hio upon the other, with the Co nil of which 
'have Hpoken, running as an artery from Lake 
to Kiver. From North to South there are two 
lommnnicationa hy Canal. Lidiana is also open 
o her by Canal, nnd »o are Pennnylvania and New 
York, and for that matter hy the Kiver and Lake* 
the Atlantic at New York and the Mouth of the 
MidHiiwippi. It vraft hut the other day w« chroni- 
led the arrival of an Ohio Muskingum built ves- 
el at Liverpool, just as ahe descended the Ohio 
and aped her way acroaa tile Ocean." 

Such are the sourcq^i of prosperity of Ohio. — 
81ic halt wrought her own cour^^e onward amid 
dimculties; She is the architect of her own 
good fortune. She if* already the leading Ir^tiite 
of the West, yet her progress is but begun. — Ohio 
~ Journal. 
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From Ihe New York Observer. 
GOVERNOR HAMMOND'S LETTERS TO 
CLARKSON. 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, 
has addressed two letters to the venerable 
Thomas Clarkson, of l^uglund, on tho sub- 
ject of slavery, in which, with many \io,t- 
tinent and effective remarks against tho 
unfairness and injustice of Northern and 
especially English abolitionists, he con- 
nects a defenre of |)er|>etual slavery as 
sanctioned both by the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and to Ix; regarded as neither a 
moral, social, or political evil, but as the 
corner-stone of every well designed and 
durable republican edifia\ These letters 
appear to be receivi il with .some favor in 
South Carolina; they are re-published in 
a pamphlet form, and the Charleston press 
urges their extensive circulation, and avows 
the belief that the South will sustain the 
positions therein assumed. We quote a 
single brief passage from the first letter: 

**lt is iiiipoHvible, therefore, Iu Kuppo»e thnt sla- 
very is cnutrary lo the will of God. ll is equally 
ahriird to iiiy, that .^lllericun slavery dilTers in 
form or prineiple from that of the cliown people. 
HV arcfpt thr Biblt term* ua thr rUfiiiilion of our 
flatrry, anil iU prrcrptr at the ffuidr of our conduct. 
We desire nothing more. Kvell Ihe right lo "buf- 
fet, " which is estecmej so shocking, finds its ex- 
press license in the gospel.— 1 Peter, »i.2fl. Nay, 
what is more, God directs Ihe Hebrews to "bore 
holes ill the ears of their brotherv," to mark Ihein 
when under certain circumstances tliey become 
perpetual itar.cn. — F.x. xxi. 6. I think, then, I niav 
safely conclude, and 1 firmly lielieve, that Ameri- 
can iilavery is not only not a sin, but especially 
cuninianded bv (;o<l through .Moses, and approved 
by Christ through his apostles. .\iul here I iiiighl 
ciose its defence; for what God ordains and Christ 
sanctifii a should surely coiiiinaiid Ihe rrspecl and 
toleration of man." 

'I'his doctrine of a divine sanction lo |)er- 
IH'tual slavery, such as now cxis's in this 
country, though well nigh discarded, still 
si eks a retrimt among a few leading minds 
in South Carolina. Thos<! w ho rely for 
support to this doclrineU|xm patriarchal ex- 
ample and the civil code of the Jews, who 
profess with Governor Hammond to ac- 
cept "the Bible terms us the definition of 
their slavi ry. and its precepts as the guide 
of their conduct." w ill do well to study ac- 
eiiralely the sy -stem of s<'rvitude under the 
Jewish Theo< racy, and carefully conform 
their own to all its requirements. In those an- 
cient limes, it was customary lo buy wives 
Hi well as jcrvaiit •; nor is il very clear that 



tho latter were ever sold by Jew ish iiias- 
lors, or given iu pledge, or taken for debt, 
r)r regarded as mere commodities transfer- 
able at the will of the master. The He- 
brew could Ix^ held in servitude (not as a 
liond but as a hired servant) only for six 
years, unless on special conditions, and on 
leaving seryici; he was to be liberally sup- 
plied with gifts. The servant from other 
nations was to be circumcised, and enjov 
all the religious privileges of the coinmou- 
wealtli. There was to be one law for the 
Jew and the stranger; the servant maimed 
by his master Iwcaine free, and such as es- 
caped were in no case to t>e delivered up, 
but permitted lo reside where they chose 
in the country. Every seventh year was 
a Sabbath of rest lo the laborer, and every 
fiftieth year the trumpet of jubilee pro- 
elaimeil liberty to all the inhabitants of 
the land. Very numerous in the Jexvish 
code are the warnings against partiality 
and oppression; while injuslii'i; and nn- 
kindness to the poor and the stranger met 
with the stern denunciation of the proph- 
Yo shall not respi;ct persons in 
judgment, but ye shall hear the small 

II as the great 
dwelleth with you 

among you, and thou shalt love him .is thy- 
self. For Ihe Lord your (Jixl is God and 
Lord of Lords, a Great God, a mighty 
and terrible, which regardeth not persons 
ir taketh reward. Ho doth execute the 
judgment of the fatherless and widow, and 
loveth the stranger in giving him food and 
raiment. Love ye, therefore, the stran- 
ger. Thou shalt not oppress the stranger. 
f<M' ye know the heart of a stranger." 
That the privileges of .servants were not 
inconsidorahle, may be inferred from the 
words of St. Paul: "Now, I .say unto you 
that the heir So long as he is a child, dif- 
fereth nothing from a .servant, though he 
lie Lord of all." But whatever mtiy 
have lieen tlic system of Jewish servitude 
or slavery, it .supplies no valid argument 
for )>erpetnal slavery among Christian na- 
tions. If otherwise, it is an argument for 
one nation as well as another, for a uni- 
versal slave trade in which every man, 
every people may become both merchants 
and merchandise. But with the advent of 
Him who came the Redeemer of the human 
race, who broke down the wall of parti- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles, was in- 
troduced a dispensation of equal rights and 
common brotherhood among the nations, 
and clearly developed the motives and prin- 
ciples of universal improvement, liberty 
and peace. True, Christianity rose like 
the sun upon tho world, gradually disper- 
sing the darkness, and pouring forth in 
all directions floods of light and life; its 
Benignant .Author looked upon a disor 
dered world oppressed by despotic govern- 
ments, ravaged by war, afflicted by the 
worst forms of slavery, and instead of ag- 
gravating evils (then well nigh beyond en- 
durance.) by commanding hostile move- 
ments and sudden revolutions, he clearly 
announced the object of his mission, en- 
joined the p<;rfect principles of duty be 
tween man and man, in all circumstances 
and all times, and breathed forth that Di 
vine spirit of benevolence which preserves 
the gooil while remedying the evil, which 
endangers no real interest of society while 
operating to bring men individually and 
universally to the enjoynient of its rich- 
est blessing. To these principles imd this 
spirit, which in the early ages wrought out 
redemption of slaves, which overthr<-w the 
feudal system, which has tamed and civil- 
ized whole nations of savages, which have 
shed their light into the captive's dungeon, 
and circumnavigated the globe to wake hu- 
manity from despair, making glad in their 
progress solitary places, and changing 
wildernesses to fi-uitful fields, thnt wc look, 
first, for the amelioration, and finally for 
the extinction of .American slavery. 

A Theory Exploded. — Some of the 
Philosophers have recently asserted that 
our globe was a ball of fire, covered with 
a little crust of earth. They found on ex- 
amining some wells near Paris, that the 
temperature increased with the increase of 
depth, and in some places local causes may 
have that effect, as in the vicinity of warm 
springs. But in Virginia at the Kanawha 
Saline springs, there has b<;en found no 
increase of temi)erature, the water from 
one of the shafts, fifteen hundred feet 
deep, coming up as cold as the very cold- 
est spring water. 

THE SL.AVE Ql'E.STION IN KENTUCKY. 

"However pernicious alavery may lie to Ihe 
prosperity of I-ouisville, (and on thit point there 
arc not Iteo opinions,) it is not the less our duty and 
the duly of all honest men to resent all falsi-hood 
touching the character of our fellow citizens. Wc 
must U'll the .AboliliouisU distinctly tlial the peo- 
ple of Kentucky do not need their aid in the dis- 
cussion of slavery which seems to be anticipated. 
Any interference on Iheir pari will but lend lo 
make slavery perpetual. 1 he question of gradual 
emalicipatiou has lieeu a good deal discussed pri 
vali'ly among us of late, and it may come nude 
public discussion soou, but whenever il does tin 
principles and views of Ihe Abolitionists will havi 
few advocates here. The question will Ije viewed 
as a politico-ecouomical question. It will not be 
a question of emancipation so much as a qucstic 
of policy of transferring the slaves into oth< 
States. 'The most thnt can be e.X|iected is the pa 
sage of a law declaring all persons born afler 
certain day free." — Ijoiiiipille Journal. 

A sentiment in favor of emancipal ion has 
long existed in Kentucky. To-day she 
would have been a free Slate had it not 
been for the misjudgisd and ill-advised 
course of certain men here at the north, 
whoso zeal out-runs their reason. Consid 
eriKl in an economical point ofview, no one 
is BO blind, whatever his prejudices in favor 
of Ihe institution, as not to |)erceive that sla- 
very has exercised a retarding influence 
upon the prospect and progress of Kentucky. 
A conqiarisoujjf her present [Kwition and 
her relative wealth and political and social 
influence and importance with that of her 
sister State of Ohio, |K>ints unerringly to 
this conclusiot£i 

We lav it down as an aiiotn in political 
economy, that Paid Labok is indis|)ensablc 
to the prosperity of a State. Labor is a 
Stale's true wealth, and labor well p,iid in 
any department creates a demand for its 
prixlucts in all other de|Mirtments. A 
healthl"ul circglation is thus kept up iu the 
channels of business, and the energies of 
the State are kept in prospt^rous and accu- 
mulative exercise. — All ri^asoii speaks this 
grand truth and all experience sanctions it. 

Let the sons of Kentucky ac(|uit them- 
selves in this matter as men, uninfluenced 
in imy way by the brawlers who infest the 
north, tho Birneys and the Tappans, whose 
every loud profession mark them as hypo- 
crites, and whose deeds <lamn them as 
knaves. Men of Kentucky, make Labor 
Khee, make Labor Respectable and march 
on lo your glorious destiny! — Sciola Ga:. 

Ohio. — The characler Ohio bears abroad, is one 
of which she has reason to b.- proud ; and which she 
cannot loo carefully cherish. Hie steadiness with 
which she has maintsined her credit and l>orue up 
her faith amid Uic revulsions in money nialte 
and Uie improvident legislation to which alie has 
times been subject, is calculated to couvey a Just 
|>erceplioil of her strength, wealth and n'sonrce 
Her perseverance ill the great works of intern 
iniprovemeiit. essential to the varied and inexliau' 
lible resources of her soil, his given hercharatti 
while il has increased her weallli. Stable ai: 
prudent legislation, honesty of ptir^io-se and enei 
gv of characterin her legislators, are necessary to 
tlie inainlcnauce of her good name and her growth 
and prosperity herenfler. Willi these she may go 
onward, until she attains a place as the second 
Stale of Ihc Union, and her pre-eminence will nev- 
er br disputed in Ihe Went. .Should she again be 
silbiecled lo Ihe rule of experimenters nnd disor- 
gaiiiiens, Ihe result may be easily lorelolj. "~- 



ollulej ),) such nieil as .McNullyaiid Kyliigloil, 
ud she may not hope to p.iss llirough sncil an or- 
deal again safely. Once in the hands of tho spoil- 
is hud to foretell the result. Her limbs are 
insh-ickled, and her affairs are condu cled by 
ho feel liial her inleroala are dear to iheiil 
if own. They may occasionally err, but 
Ihey have wisdom and honesty lo correct their own 
rors; and guided bv them she will fulfill her 
urious desliiiv, honored of all. 
The following from Uie Baltimore .Ainericau and 
the New York Express, will show how Ihe Slate 
the estimalion of the people of the first 
cities of the L^nion: 

No State in Ihe Union seems lo be advancing 
with a more rapid and substantial prosperity thau 
Ohio. Her cities arc suiely and magniliceii't; her 
inland towns populous and wealthy. Cinciniiali, 
within the memory of some of its inhabitants, has 
grownup from u mere cullectlou of hula into a 
metropolis with a population of si^ly thousand. — 
Clereland, Dayton, Coluinhus, and other towns are 
growing with equal rapioily. 

Ohio is a free Slat.s she liaa free schools; her 
population is for the most part made up of active, 
iuduslrioiis people willl intelligence to ciiipluy 
their industry and aclivilvetricieiitly. Ohio, more- 
over, to quote Ihe .Vcw York Express in reference 
to this thriving Cummonweallh, "is a debt paying 
Slate, and as such commands the respect not only 
of Uie Union, but of the world abroad, where too 
many of our Slates are in bad odor. She pajs 
her taxes liberally, and regards Slate honor as of 
dual good faith. The < 



Moral Courage trRKATER thas Military 
Rowiiss. — The sentiment lhat he lhat ruleth his 
pirit, is la tter than he lhat lakelh a city, had 
sublime illustrdtion in Luther's experience at 
10 Diet at Worms. The Reformer was in a 
rowil, advancing lo make his appearance before 
the Emperor and the assembled princes, to answer 
hargc of having turned the world upside 
down, by attacking the errors of Popery. .Ashe 
drew near the door, a valiant knight, George 
Freitndsbury, who four years afterwards, by his 
decided Ihe famous battle in which 
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old ganeral touched Luther upon his slioulder, 
^ud shaking his head, blanched with many battles, 
said kindly: "My poor monk, my poor monk, thou 
hast a march and a struggle lo go through, such as 
neither 1 nor any other captains have seen in our 
most l>loody battles. But if thy cause be just, 
and thou art sure of it, go forward in God's name, 
and fear nothing. He will not fonake Oiee." — 
Here a martial spirit confessed its inferiority to 
llie courage of the soul — the courage of the man 
who dares to act in the fear of God. 

Testi.monv agai.nst StAVERY.-The West- 
tern Presbyterian and Congregational Con- 
vention at Detroit adopted unanimously, on 
Saturdy last, after a discussion in which Dr. 
Bcman of Troy, Rev. .Mr. Blanchard of 
Cincinnati, Rev. Mr. Beecher, Prof. Stowe 
and others took part, the following pream- 
ble and resolution: 

Whcrtat, The convention held at Cleveland, 
June 'iQ, 1844, did with great and moel desirable 
unanimity record their solemn and decided testi- 
mony against the system of American Slavery as a 
great moral, personal anil political evil, threatening 
the best interests and hopes of our beloved country, 
and declared il to be the duly of all men in all sui- 
table ways lo make known their Iwarty disappro- 
bation of the system, especially by avoiding all such 
fellowship with those who uphold it, as might im- 
ply any connivance at its perpetuity or extension; 
therefore, 

Retolrcd, That the Couvention (more numerous- 
ly attended and covering nslill wider field than the 
one here referred lo) feel called upon at the pres- 
session, deliberately to adopt and reaffirm this 
ided declaration of sentiment on this great sub- 
ject, and at the same lime lo expn-ss their un- 
feigned gratituile to (toil, tliat in every way, by the 
advances ofbis providence and the Iriumplwof his 
truth, by the more earnest counsels, the deeper 
toned remonstrances, nnd Ihe increasingly fervent 
desires and prayers of Iho wise and good of all 
lauds touching the evil in question, he is affording 
us cheering tokens tliat he is about to establish the 
principles here recognized in all hearts, and to work 
a practical conformity thereto in all benevolent as- 
sociations and openlions throughout the universal 
Christian Church. In the prospect of such a bless- 
ed cousuminatioD, this Convention heartily rejoice, 
and for il and as in duty bound, they will uncea- 
singly pray. 

On Monday Prof. Hough moved that a 
Committee be appointed, whose doty it 
should bo to report the grounds upon which 
the churches are justified in withdrawing 
from men holding slaves, in accordance 
with the directions of Paul to masters and 
servants contained in his epistles, especially 
his epistle to Philemon. 

The motion had not been decided at the 
last advices. 

Expedition to the Niger. — The London 
Times has the following announcement: 

It ap|)ears, though the fact has not yet 
come prominemtly into public notice, that 
another expedition lo the river Niger has 
been organized, and is by this time far on 
the way to its destination. The subscrip- 
tions for it have been raised chiefly in 
London and in Liverpool, and at the head 
of the list is the name of the late Sir T. 
F. Buxton for 600/. The command of the 
expedition is entrusted to Captain John Be- 
croft, who was second in command under 
Colonel Nicholl at Fernando Po, and this 
will be his fourth ascent of that river, so 
that he may Iwsaid to be pcrlectly season- 
ed to Ihe climate. He is accompanied by 
Dr. King and the same engineer who went 
with him in his former voyages, and to 
guard further against the fatality which 
visited the previous expedition, the rest of 
the crew is com|xwed of .African.s- Among 
the assistants to the engineer is an .African 
youth, 19 years of age, who has hiul tho 
advimlage of ten years' education here, the 
scientific part of which was obtained in the 
engineering department of Woolwich 
dockyard, and "who worked the Wilber- 
force up the Niger in the Inst trip she 
made; also down that river and at Fernan- 
do Po. and back to England. Several of 
the crew are ex|>ert seamen and boiitmeii; 
others are gooil tradesmen, and all able to 
read and write — also professing the Chris- 
tian religion. The tradesmen are lo be 
left with certain proportions of merchan- 
dise at Ihe most populous and convenient 
stations on the riv^r Niger and its tributa- 
ries, to collect a cargo for the Ethiop (the 
vesscl fitted out for the exploration of the 
river.) where she arrived, according to ac- 
counts received, on the 22nd of November 
lost from Liverpool, and is to remain until 
the proper time for ascending the Niger in 
July next, or Ih' employed meantime iu 
surveying the entrances of several rivers 
on the coast, from tho Old Calabar to the 
Congo. 

A lUnr. — The Richmond Star says: 
Folks who tlon't like the way that papers 
are edited ought lo ask leave to put in a 
s|)ecimen of the right :iort. .Any editor 
will b<: glad to give such individuals a 
chance at any time. We would — ^just for 
the fun of seeing them cut up and slashed 
by the critics, aflerwartl. Every man who 
thinks it easy lo edit a pa|)er exactly right, 
and to universal ncceplancc, ought to try 
it. .May-be he would succeed; and if so, 
would Ix! Iwtter entitled to reward than the 
discoverer of a per|ietual motion. 

A.ntidote. — A piee« of common indigo 
made into a paste with spirits of camphor, 
and applied to the wound will, it is said, 
iieutntlize the poison arising from the bite 
en of iimkt j of any kititi. 
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CO" The Editor hai been prevented, by 
serious indispasition, from devoting any 
attention to this No. of the True Aincrirnn. 
An nttark of fever hns confined him to his 
rocim for the last eight or ten da\"s, and, we 
fenr, may keep him there for two or three 
weeks longer. Any defect noticeable in 
the paper during his illness will, therefore 
be attributed to the proper cause. 



in this, the second great calamil' from 
firo with which New York has been visitr d. 
In destruction of life and property this 
conflagration is but little, if at all behind 
that which visited the city in l83o. Bat 
a short time since, Ihi: account of the burn- 
ing of a large portion of Pittsburg astound- 
ed the ears of the nation, and now, in quick 
succession, follows another similar awful 
calamity to a sister oily. The year '45 
bids fair to be made memorable as the year 
of great fires. 



THE l.NFLl'ENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

It has been said by an able writer, that 
the age wo live in i? distinguished by an 
"increased consciousness of soul;" — may it 
not be said, with equal justice, that it is 
also divided from all others, by superi- 
or influence of public opinion? Men, in 
all limes, have desired fainu, and wor- 
shiped glory — chiefly actuated by the ap- 
plause of the multitude — for wc well know 
that the approbation of (Jod is not to lie 
obtained by acts prompteil by mere ea- 
thusiasni and ambition. But in old days, 
there was no fixed standard of public sen- 
timent; and its fluctuations were met by 
corresponding acts — of the most heroic 
virtues — or the most atrocious crimes. It 
was reserved for this age, to wring the es- 
sence of human wisdom from the whole 
past and present, aiKl enshrine it as a 
great and abiding principle — under the 
name of Public Opinion. 

In no proceeding period of the history 
of man — has the "juste milieu" been ob- 
served, between heroism and €x>wardice : 
between the des|>ot, and the martyr: be- 
tween utter disregard of all laws, human 
and divine, and a complete abnegation of 
self, which seems to i>artake of mental hal- 
lucination. 

The causes of this state of things, so in- 
imical to human happiness, may be traced 
to the nature of governments, which |>ar- 
took, in ancient times, always, more or less, 
of individual character, to the bigotry, and 
variety of religious worship, which as of- 
ten saiictiKcd crimes, as it sanctioned vir- 
tue and to the want of education, 

which, from the scarcity of books, could 
never bo universal. 

From the very reverse of all these cir- 
cumstaiKws, has sprung to life the presi 
ding genius of this age — a ruler, Ihe most 
impartial, the most inexorable; yet the 
most just, and benign, that has ever swayed 
the globe. Like the Popes of the middle 
ages, he apjwints Kings of the earth to 
their places, and regulates their deeds. 
Branded by his displeasure, we behold them 
exiled from their palaces, to roam the 
world like Cain, or chained, Prometheus- 
like, to a rock — "gnawed by the sullen 
vulture of remorse." The hermit Em- 
pire; that for years unnumbered in the 
minds of men, has closed her doors on the 
intercourse of nations, has, at last, thrown 
wide her portals, at the voice of public 
opinion, and revealed her mysteries. The 
Czars of Russia — who laughed refinement 
to scorn, and gloried in their savage defi- 
ance of civilized customs, have been oblig- 
ed, in self-defence, to accept from the hands 
of public opinion tho amenities of life, 
and the forms of society. The apathetic 
Turk, who so long resisted the arms of 
the world — "never less conquered, than 
when compelled to yield" — has shaken off 
his sloth, and risen in the energy and vig- 
or of manhood, to meet the sunny smile 
of the genius of the Century. Yet in the 
face of all these facts, there are those who 
still venture to oppose his dictates, and 
scorn his menaces; or, with hollow mock- 
ery, even more daring — to set up a false 
idol under his name, moulded and wor- 
shiped like the golden-calf of Aaron in 
the midst of a barren and sterile wilder- 
ness. As the return of Moses was the 
signal of the destruction of the effigy, so 
must the right ultimately triumph; and 
well may it be for those who worship in 
blindness, and stubbornness, the work of 
their own hands! if the similes go not far- 
ther. Let it be remembered that the peo- 
ple who gave their gold and jewels to 
form a beastly God, are now scattered 
to the four corners of the world, and their 
nation erased from its surface. 

The vision of the Transoendentalists is 
brought almost within the scope of human 
reason when we contemplate the perfec- 
tion to which public opinion has attained — 
for like the God, whose ly\te it is, no gen- 
eralities are too vast, no details tcx) mi- 
nute, for its grasp and observation. Ita 
penetrating eye lias gone into the cells of 
the paujwr, the felon, and the madman; 
and illumined, like a sunb'^am, those drear 
and miserable abodes. That clear and lu- 
minous gaze, is now turned full on the 
slave, and the slaixkoldfr. Already has 
iU etTccts been felt — for like destiny itself, 
that eflect is inevitable, if not immediate. 
Already ha-s it arrested the whip in the 
hands of the task-master — covered the 
habitation of the slave from the storms of 
heaven — increa-sed his allowance of food, 
and raiment — shortened his hours of toil, 
and lengthened his hours of repose. 'Tis 
well! — 'tis much! — but not enough— more 
will be conceded. 

Concessions »iim< he nuidc, but let all be 
contented to sec them gradually fulfilling 
the great work of the age; that which 
when ac<!omplished will 1k'. another distin- 
guishing feature of our time — another 
testimony to the power of public opinion — 
Emancipation. 

This cannot be better concluded than 
with these noble lines of Alfred Tennyson's: 

"I'or I doubt iiol. through th« agei — one incr«a*- 
iiil! piirpo9<- ruii», 

m^H arc widnoed, with th<» 
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FiBB IN Niiw YoKK — The awount of 
the tremendous conflagration in N'ew York 
city, copied from the Tribune, in another 
crvluinn, will be rca 1 with diMjp interest and 
<-0!iimi-?ra1ion for (he unfortunate lutfercni 



Ol'R CRIMINAL LAWS— THKIR MAL-AD- 
MINISTRATION. 
Many circumstances which have lately 
transpired in Kentucky and several of her 
neighboring States, tend to the conviction 
that our criminal laws arc a mockery, and 
iuilicial investigations into criminal oflen- 
ces, farces. No other data than the condi- 
tion in life of the accused are required to 
form a just opinion of their probable punish- 
ment. Influence, whether the fruit of 
wealth, popularity or family or party con- 
nexions, not unfrequently supplies the place 
of all evidence, and after going through 
with the mockery of a trial, turns the offen- 
der loose upon society to commit new out- 
rages. The most violent atrocities, such as 
would bring the blush to the cheek of the 
barbarous savage and harrow the souls of 
the stoutest men, go unwhipt of justice with- 
out even a rebuke. Nor is this all. For 
while one class is licensed to commit all tho 
crimes known to the calendar, another 
and weaker one is held subject to the strict 
letter of the law and its severest penalties. 
VVc hold this to be neither justice, equity, 
law or republicanism. The distinction be- 
tween the influential and uninfluential class- 
es here, is more strongly marked than be- 
tween tho aristocracy and commonalty of 
England. There, although a man is born 
to hereditary honor, wealth and station, 
while another is consigned to the most ab- 
ject poverty and degradation, from his birth, 
both are protected equally behiml the broad 
shield of tho law, and crime is punished with 
tho saine severity in each. Here impunity 
follows the footsteps of every man — he has 
free license to bathe his hands daily in tho 
blootl of his dearest friends, to desecrate the 
most sacred ties, and to commit the most 
h#tible offences, provided that in the day 
of his trial, ho can musterenough influence 
to suborn testimony, to pack a jury or to 
procure a pardon. We give utterance to 
no doubtful hypothesis, when we assort that 
there is not a man in the community who 
does not knnw that he will escape all punish- 
ment for taking the life of his fellow-man, 
beyond a probable confinement in the jail 
for a few weeks or months. To those who 
are disposed to challenge the truth of this 
statement, we would soy, recollect your oft- 
repeated opinions-look into your consciences 
and we are very much mistaken if you do 
not there find a monitor who will bear us 
out fully in it. What then becomes of our 
boasted equality? Who is so hardy as to 
assftrt the existence of its practical presence 
among us, when the motto of "mercy to the 
powerful, rigor to the impotent'''' is recog- 
nized as a ruling principle in the adminis- 
tration of our criminal laws? 

Where lies tho laull of this great crime, 
and where lies the chpgk on thq qabri<Med 
passions of man, to restrain him within prop- 
er bounds and prevent him from violating 
the most salutary precopts of our criminal 
code, are questions which have frequently 
pressed themselves on our consideration. 
And although in answer we must confess 
that some portion of the blame may be as- 
cribed to both the bench and the bar, in 
failing to appreciate their privileges and 
enforce their rights, it cannot be denied that 
tho great blame rests with the people them- 
selves. They are the substratum of our 
society — the source of all power in our gov- 
ernment — the material out of which ourju- 
ies are formed and the great originators 
of popular opinion. It is to that at last we 
must look for a corrective of the evil. For 
henever popular sentiment gets right on 
this subject, and the people are satisfied, from 
dire ex|)crience, of the enormous evils re- 
sulting from the present laxity in admin- 
istering our criminal laws, justice will re- 
gain her sway, life as well as pro|x3rty will 
be safe, and those who are now uncertain 
when they retire to rest that they will not 
be the victims of the n-ssossin before morn- 
ing, will be assured that they have an ever- 
watchful guardian throwing her arms 
around them, who will avenge if she cannot 
prevent their wrongs. 

It is to the people then we turn. In the 
people we repost? our trust — wo speak to 
them words of solxjr-seriousness — there is 
no double meaning in our terms — there is 
no hypocrisy on our lips — we warn them of 
the dangerous tendencies of their conduct 
and invoke them by every consideration 
known to christian man — by the ties which 
bind the father to his offspring — the hus- 
band to his wife — families to their relatives 
masters to their servants and patriots to 
theircounlry: all of which are imminently 
threatened, to retrace before it is forever 
too late their wandering steps, to vindicate 
their own characters and that of the Stale, 
and to assert the supremacy of the law. It 
is law which protects our rights. It is 
law which marks the diflerence between the 
civilized and the savage man. When it 
fails of its object and uea-ses to protect those 
who live under its shelter, it is far better 
to declare the fact at once, dissolve the bonds 
of society, and throw each rix;mber back on 
those great rights which Gixl in his creation 
invested him with. It is worse th.-ui 
useless — it is a punishment more cruel than 
that inflicted on Tantalus, to preserve the 
forms of justice aftei' the substance is gone, 
and require from the law-abiding portion of 
the community an observance of thos>! sta- 
tutes which are mere cobwebs in the hands 
of the evil and violent. We must not be 
misunderstood — we do not counsel violence 
in the people to remedy this enormity in 
our boily (Kililic. On the contrary, we arc 
the advix.-ules of the law as it exists — its 
enactments give ample |)Ower — its demin- 
cialions arc sufficiently vindictive and there 
is nothing required from the people but the 
st rict enforcement of our criminal code. It 
is to the juries of the country, whenever 
and wherever called to try criminal rasos, 
that we iiiakeour appeal, and tlio extent of 
txir dcMiandi on them ii that ihcy shall ban 



isli, far from tlu in, that niorbid sympathy 
which has already inflicted incalculable in- 
jury on our society — manifest firmness and 
integrity in the discharge oftheirduty and 
establish the principle, once for all, that so 
far a? they arc able lo determine, by a jusi 
exercise of their reasoning faculties, the 
gui/li) shall he punished and the innocent 
alone shall escape. 



ILj'The Evening Mirror, strange to iay, joins 
with the Philadelphia Ledger in misreproMentiiig 
Mr. C. M. Clay's langnagn on da.-ling. Why not 
tnist voiir readers lo judge of what ho says? It 
would lak" as little room to give Mr. CUy'^ letter, 
:ind thus give the truth, as it takes to niiHrepresoiit 
hiin. Brooklyn Eagle ditto.— X I'. Trilwnr. 

If the ".Minor" and "Ledger" have 
misrepresented an article without re-pub- 
lishir.g that article in their columns to give 
their readers an op|>ortunily to read it for 
themselves, it is no more ungenerous than 
lo animadvert unfairly upon what has been 
said by a cotcmporary. and then withhold 
from that cotem|>orary the pa|ier contain- 
iig the strictures. We have never re- 
ceived the "Ledger" or "Mirror." 

Tekrible Fires. — The .New York Her- 
old of the 19th inst. .says: — "The recent 
fire at Mantanzas swells the list of Ihi 
great fires of 1845. They began in Bar 
badoes, destroying property to the value of 
•2,000,000; then Pittsburg :iuffered to the 
amount of «3,000,000; then Q'lebee was 
nearly swept from the face of the earth, 
throwing 20.000 persons homele.ss on the 
world : and now Mantanzas has had her 
share of trouble by a deva-stating fire, di 
stroying Sl.OOO.OOO or more of property 
of various kinds." Rochester has been 
visited with a fire also, by which from ,)0 
to 860,000 worth of property was destroy- 
ed; and now again we have another in N. 
York City, with the destruction of millions, 

MoaTAl.lTV AMOMo FuiEs. — Our exchanges from 
all parts of the country make montiou of a strange 
mortality among the house fly; and mention that 
after drinking water apparently freely, they fall 
over, burst and die. 

The same circumstances have been noticed hy 
us for some two or three weeks past. Our water 
trough is frequently a literal repository of dead 

We see no reasonable solution of the cause. — 
Some predict a sickly fall. Others that it is the 
forerunner of the cholera. While some contend 
that it is an unheallhv state of the water that causes 
the mortality. — Sllel6y .V«m. 

Whatever may be the cause of this mor- 
tality among these little insects that are so 
annoying in warm weather, wo can testify 
to the fact. For a week or two, in the 
month of June, our "galleys" and "impos- 
ing stones" were literally strewn with dead 
and dying flies. They would alight, ap- 
parently in a healthy condition, upon the 
water sponge, and al\er remaining a short 
tinfw, either fall doad or fly off, to die as 
above described. We supposed, at the time, 
that tho fatality was cau.sed by something 
poisonous imbibed from the sponge, but tho 
water may have been the laiise as the 
sponge was generally saturated with it. 

Runaway Negroes — Inhuman Conduct. 
— We have noticed in many of ourexchange 
papers accounts of the attempted escape 
and cruel treatment of the Maryland ne- 
groes, which took place a short time since. 
The cold-blooded butchery and maiming of 
the blacks for their unpardonable crime in 
trying to win their freedom, by Ihe gallant 
pursuers, who used " powder and ball " so 
freely, without the slightest neiKssity, meet 
with hissing and deserved condemnation 
on all hands. The Shelby News, published 
in this State, gives the following account of 
the disgraceful transaction; but in saying 
that from such occurrences the abolitionists 
"draw the fuel for their unholy, hcllisli 
slanders upon the slaveholders," our eon- 
temporary might have recollected, if such 
things were not necessary adjuncts, and 
unfortunately interwoven with the 
teui,"nosuch "hellish slanders upon the 
slaveholders," would the "abolitionists," or 
others dare to make. 

Elupemevt a.^p Murder.— Week before last 
seventy or eighty negroes runaway from the 
ies of Prince CJeorge, Charles anti St. .Mary's, 
land, and passe<l through ^V'ashington City 
They were pursued beyond Rockville, Maryland 



th( 
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ounded. .^t this lime Ih 
forced to the number of about iiSO to 300, who 
a a charge into the swamp, and tired a gener- 
slley of halls from rifles and pistols at the 
heads and breastH of tiie negroes, by which several 
vere dangerously and mortally wounded, some 
leverely and many slightly. About fortv, includ- 
ug the wounded were then seized and secured. 

To us it seems that tho firing upon the negroes 
vaa most inhuman; aad shows that Ihe people of 
Rockville are as free users of Alcohol as in days 
[one by, when Ihe palm was universally yielded 
to theia.as the greatest drunken, debased' revellers 
II the State of .Maryland. And it is to the in- 
iian and villainous condnct of such men that 
abolitionists draw the fuel for their unholy, 
ish slanders upon the slaveholders. — Shetkrt 
,Vfir.. 

We learn from the Nashville papers that 
Professor Bronson, who was in our city a 
few weeks since, was knocked down in the 
market house of that |)lace, and robbed of a 
largesum of money. It seems that the rob- 
ber had decoyed him off Irom the more fre- 
quented parts of the city, in the night, for 
the purpose of robbing him. 

fti^Such of our subscribers as get their 
papers at the office, will oblige us by send- 
ing written orders for them when it is incon- 
venient to call, in person, and they have to 
send servants. A rule established at the 
commencement and rigidly adhered to, to 
furnish no slave with a copy of the .\merican 
for his own use, under any pretence what- 
ever, has not even shielded us from impii 
tations the most unworthy, and which we 
foresaw would be cast, perhajis not unjustly, 
if we pursued another course. We have 
endeavored, and we think not unsuccessful- 
ly, to publish only such matter as might 
fall harmlessly into the hands of any por- 
tion of our population. Still it is our desire 
that we should be read by none but our free 
white fellow citizens : it is with them wc 
have to do— to them our arguments, origi- 
nal and selected, are inteiwied lohc address- 
ed — and, if we ever succeed in ridding Ken- 
tucky of the evils of slavery, our only ho|>e 
of doing so is by inducing the high-minded 
intelligent /ref men of the State to reason, 
reflect, and then pursue the right. 

The ('onvention Question in Ken- 
TiTKv.— Hamilton Pope and William E. 
Glover, the Whig candidates for the Leg- 
islature, publish a card in which they de- 
' Ian-, that, whatever may be their own 
views of the expediency or inexpediency 
ft calling a Convention to amend the Con- 
ilitution, they "will, if elected, be in favor 
if passing a law to lake the sense of Ihe 
|>f ople 1)11 the sulijecl." — L'in. Mora. Her. 



I torn Tlie ,\ew Vork Tribune of Uie lUlh. 

New York City, ^ 
Half-p,ist 0 o'clock, A. .M. ^ 
TERRIFIC FIRE! 
Two Hundred Stokes and Buildings on 
Fire — Five .Millions of Property I)k- 
.sthoved — Several Lives Lost!!! — One of 
the most terrific fires that ever occurred in 
this City, broke out this morning about 
o'clock. It originated, we Iwlieve, in a Soap 
Chandlery in .\ew street and communica- 
ted to the store along side and then<3e to the 
rear of a building in Broadstreel, which 
contained a large quantity of salt petre. 
The explosion which look place from the 
ignition of this combustible matter was Ire- 
nicndoiis and was felt and heard in almost 
every part of the City — Blue flames issued 
through the ruins and extended over the 
entire street, broad as it is, say 100 feet, 
and communicated the fire to the stores on 
the opposite side. 

Engines No. 5 and 42. we believe, were 
Ihe first oil the B|x)t, and were greatly ex- 
posed at the time ol the explosion, but none 
of the members, so far as we could learn, 
were seriously injured. 

Three of No. 46nrf missing. The roll 
was called after the explosion. 

No. 14 was burie<l at one tirno, but wag 
got out. 

They arc carrying off disabled firemen. 
Engine Company No. 22 was attached 
by hose anil could not be rescued from the 
flames and was burnt. 

One of her men was missing, and it is 
feared that he was on the store at the time of 
explusion. 

P. S. We learn that tho missing man is 
found. 

In Urnadtcay at half past 4 almost the en- 
lire block, commencing at Waverlv House 
and extending down lo Beaver street was in 
flames. W'c could only gather a few par- 
ticulars. 

44. Broadway, 
46. Sevin & Brother, 
SO. Dwelling House, 
52. Furniture Store, 
54. C. Booniinn, Jr. 
Wni. W. Branch. 
Si f ken 4s Ironside, 
Waverly House, 
Broadstreel on both sides, commencing at 
Nos. 15 and- 18 on each side respectively, 
and extending almostdown lo Beaver street. 
We can only give the following |>articulars; 
62. Conklin <t Farrington, 
62i T. Lewith's ("oppeiage, 
64. C. Brady, (irocery, 
58. Sign. Old Shippers Press, 

Alfred E. Kemp, 
h6. Tucker & Lightburn, 
54. Middleton &. Co. 

Half-past Four. 
When the fire reached No. 49 in Broaii- 
street, the store of John B. Lasala, we 
thought it would be arrested in that direc- 
tion, but we noticed the iron shutter most 
exposed and nearest tho fire was open. We 
have no hopes of the building. 

Bearer street. — Athalfjmst fourthe rear 
part of the stores on the east side of Beaver 
street, were mostly on fire, and it was 
thought doubtful if they would be saved. 
We saw them cutting into the front door of 
'\. Seignettc with an axe. 

The .Merchants' Exchange was at one 
lime considered in danger. 

Ijrcat exertions are making to prevent 
the fire from crossing Broadway. 

We could not get round lo Wiiliam-street, 
but understand that the fire is rapidly ap- 
proaching. The merchants are removing 
their goods as fast as possible. 

Exchange Place is. on both sides, burned 
from Broad half-way to William street. 

The Waverly Ilouse is entirely de- 
stroyed, a portion of the furniture saved. 

Oi7"A fire broke out la.st night in the ('ity 
Dispensary, corner of Centre and White 
streets, and did considerable damage to the 
upper part of the building. 

7J o'clock, a. M. 
We have this moment returned from Ihe 
scene of the Conflagration, with eye, heart 
and brain oppressed with the sublime and 
appaling spectacle. The whole area be- 
tween Broad street. Exchange Place, Bea- 
ver street and Broadway, and up Broadway 
to the Waverly House, is one vast amphi- 
theatre of blood-red flame sweeping like a 
hurricane on fire, falling walls, smoke, and 
cinders flying like gigantic meteors all ways 
at once. The flames havi^ approached 
within two doors of the Public Store, No. 12 
Broad, containing ftn immense amount of 
valuable goods of all .sorts, and it will hard- 
ly lie saved. The fire, it is believed, will 
not stop short of William street and the ex- 
change ; and the fierce wind, .which has been 
raised by Ihe terrible force of the flames, is 
driving the Conflagration furiously toward 
the South and liast. There is no calcula- 
ting where it may be slopped, this side of 
the water. 

On Broadway the roofs and walls of the 
Waverly House have just fallen in, and the 
eager flames are licking about the doors and 
windows of the adjoining buildings, and 
darting their fiery tongues toward the Globe; 
Hotel. Below, the tall and costly buildings 
down to the Boston and Providence Depot 
are all in a iTia.ss of flame, and look like an 
immense gloss furnace — while ever and 
anon Ihundcrsa tottering wall, sending up a 
column and flame and burning dust, which 
spreads like a pall of fire over the sky and 
showers a hail-storm of living coals and fla- 
ming brands over Ihe crowds which horri- 
bly throng and suffocate the streets in every 
direction for a mile around. 

The Depot is now on fire, ami a tremen- 
dous rush takes place among tlu; trampling 
crowd, as a rumor spreads that the building 
contiiins a large qaantity ofspirits. The 
wind incrca.scs its strength and fury, and 
now, after blowing iii a whirlwind about the 
hottest flame, sets in a steady current to the 
Soulh-East. The Adelphi— one of the lof- 
tiest and most exieasive buildiiigs in this 
part of the City — must almost inevitably 
go. Indeed, there is little doubt that the 
whole of Broadway lying between Ex- 
change, New and Beaver streets and the 
Bowling reen, will certainly lie destroyed. 
This block is almost exactly in Ihe shape of 
a molar tooth, with the prong lying upward 
and the face fronting on the lV)wling Green. 

The entire block between Broad and New 
streets, from Exchange to B?aver, is a hoop 
of smokiiig and blazing ruins. Not a build- 
is left standing. On the Southeast cor- 
ner of Broad and Beaver, whi*-li forms the 
point of the triangular block of heavy mer- 
ntile houses— one of Ihe most valuable, 
perhaps, in the City — the flames are raging 
with unparalleled fury, and we do not sec 
how a single brick is to be saved. 

The firemen are making, as always in 
cases of great emergency like this, alinosi 
sup<;rhuman exertions, but what can they 
do against this fearful enemy, which attacks 
them on every side at once, and seems pos- 
sciiscd with a spirit of human revenge as it 
leapsshoutiiip and roaring from roof lo roof. 
.\lready we lear two of their precious ma- 
: hiiies (22 and .1) are destroyed — 22 cer- 
tainly. Three firemen are believed tohave 
lost their lives, and they are standing at 
this moment on all the r>x)fs, exposed to the 
most fearful danger. 

At the lime the first explosion look place, 
a fireman belonging to Engine 22, standing 
on tho roof of a house next lo the explosion, 
was blown, as we are assured by the Assis- 
tant Foreman of the Com(iany, iavo whole 
squares before touching the ground. HH 
scajKid with a sprained nii' l.cl 



The scene in Broa lwa\ near tli'j fi 
Wall street. South William, Exchange 
Place, Rector, Morris and 'I'hnmss stre -ts, 
quite defies all attempts at description. 
Drays, carts and wheelbarrows, hastily load 
ed with the most incongrous eargws, are 
pushing through the dense crowd in every 
dirwtion, attended by Ihe sweating, black- 
ened and excited drivers. Irish women, 
with a bed in one hand and twoor three na- 
ked children on the other, run lo deposile 
them on the walk, or wherever there may 
be a nook for safety. 

The sidewalk in front of Old Trinity is 
filled higher than your head with a bulwark 
of h<;ds, bureaus, chests, tables, kettles, 
clocks, sauce-pans, portraits, vases, grid- 
irons, easy chairs. meal-l>ags, (XJunterpanes, 
potatoes, and every thing else that was ev- 
er seen or heard of. 

The Bowling Green is full of similar ma- 
terials, while forty or fifty poor families are 
trying to dress themselves, washing their 
faces in the Fountain and bushing the cries 
of their children. 

The Elks from Oregon look frightened 
into lameness, and cower amid the flames of 
fire that fall on every side. 

Ill the Battery there are acres upon acres 
of household goods scattered upon the grass 
— each little pile attended by the out-driven 
family. Here is a pine cradle, roughly 
rocking a pile, squalid looking infant-^ 
there a group of smutched faces refreshing 
Ihemsidves from a broken whisky-bottle. 
Such a scene has never lieen dreamed or 
imagined. 

The glare of the conflagration lies thick 
and ruddy iijion the Bay, and Ihe red light 
of the new-risen sun mingles gha.stlily with 
Ihe redder and brighti-r hue of the flames. 
The whole City s<jems pouring into this fiery 
and hissing funnel, in a steady stream. 

.Several of Ihe awnings in rearof the ele- 
gant row of buildings fronting the Bowling 
Green were on fire at one lime — ignited by 
a vagrant ember — but they were 3i>eedily 
extinguished without other damage. 

WORSE AND WORSE! 

10 minutes before 8. 
Tho following are the boundaries of the 
Conflagration at this moment. It is still 
raging with unabated fury toward the South 
Ferry ; 

Down Broad-street to Stone-street, and 
running down Stone-street to the Feyv. 

Down Beaver-street to within three doors 
of William, with the almost certainty that 
it must all go down to William. 

On Broadway, from the Waverly House 
down Broadway, to No. 4, opposite the 
Bowling-(Jreen, and going down Whitehall- 
street, which will in all probability be 
swept to the Battery. 

The magnificent block of buildings in 
which Mr. Stephen Whitney, &c. reside, 
is expected to go. These arc some eight 
or ten of the most beautiful residences in 
the city. 

•V man was carried off by two firemen, 
belonging to No. 16, who had become de- 
ranged from his sister being burnt to death, 
and the loss of all his property. We tried 
every way lo gel names and more particu- 
lars of this shocking catastrophe, but were 
totally unable. 

I o'clock, p. M. 
THE CONFLGRATION CHECKED — FUR- 
THER PARTICULARS. 
Wc arc enabled to announce that the 
terribleconflagration which has devastated 
so important and wealthy a portion of 
our City, has yielded to the untiring and 
well-directed exertions of our gallant Fire- 
men, and is now subdued. Never was fight 
so fiercely contested — never was battle- 
field so thickly strewn with wrecks and 
trophies. We have just returned from our 
third exploration among the smoking ruins, 
and are enabled to describe accurately the 
geographical extent of the calamity. 
Coming down Broadway, the first building 
burnt is the Waverly House, on the corner 
of Exchange street. 

Next to the Waverly House was No. 56 
— a large four .story building, occupied by 
Slainford & Smith as a Cabinet and Chair 
Factory — entirely destroyed. The slock 
was very large and costly. 

No. 54 — occupied by C. Boorum, Jr. as 
an extensive Chair Factory— entirely de- 
stroyed. Stock very large and valuable. 
^ No. 52 — occupied by N. L. Branch, 
Furniture and Cabinet-ware — entirely de- 
stroyed. I.,arge and expensive stot'k of 
Fashionable Furniture. 

-Ml the above were large four-slorv 
buildings, and filled with goods from ro<)f 
to basement. It is of course impossible to 
state the exact amount of loss, insurance, 
(Sic, as the owners themselves do not yet 
know how they stand. 

No. 50 — Fine Brick Dwelling, totally 
destroyed — nothing saved. 

Nos. 48, 16. 44, 42, 40, 38, 36, 34, 
."50, 28, 26, 24 , 22, 20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 
10, 8, 6, 4 and 2, Broadway, East side, 
arc all swept clean — not a frame standing 
.•\mong these are a large Looking-Glass 
Establishment, containing an immense 
amount of the ino,sl costly stock, valued at 
between 8350.000 and 400,000— all en- 
tirely lost. 

The large Depot of the Norwich and 
Worct^ster Railroad Company was also in- 
cluded in the above — full of goods, but the 
value of which we could not learn. 

The splendid and spacious building 
known as the Adelphi, was also among the 
above — together wjtli three or four other 
large and fashionable Boarding-Hoiises, 
and numerous handsome private dwellings, 
from none of which could anything of 
consequence have lieen saved. I'lie lioard- 
ers, (mostly strangersspeiiding the summer 
here,) fared es|)ocially hard. 

.At No. 23, a large private boardiog- 
house (formerly occupied by Mr. David 
Hale,; corner of Morris street. This was 
complety gutted, although the walls were 
left standing. 

No. 21, a large private boarding-hou.se 
— every thing destroyed in it, and many 
of the boarders lost their clothing, &c. 
No. 19 — entirtdy destroyed. 
No 17 — The beautiful and splendid Blue 
Granite House, with Ihe spacious porch do- 
fenderl by two cast iron Lions — remarked 
by every one whoever visited New York- 
This was occupied by Mr. Ray, and wa-s 
built with unusual |>aiiis ami skill by Mr. 
Martin R. Thompson. It is completely 
gone, but the ma.ssive walls, which are still 
standing. 

No 15 — Elegant three story marblcdwel- 
ling — all destroyed but the walls. It was 
owned and o<"cupied by .Mr. Brcvoort. 

No 13 — Mrs. Barker's extensive board- 
ing house. Inside completely burnt — walls 
standing. 

The fire on Ihe west side of Bro.idway 
her<: was cheeked, after a gigantic struggle, 
and the .Atlantic (lardcns, Atlantic Hotel, 
.Mr. Prime's hcaiiliful residcnc-e, on the 
point of the angle of Broadway and Grecn- 
wich-slreel, and several buildings in that 
row, were .saved. 

.Mr .Augustus Cowderey, a member of 
Engine Company, No. 22. was killed by 
the explosion. He is a sad loss. 

The explosion shattered nearly all Ihe 



Military as wa. requi.sile lo preserve the 
property of the citizens. . 

Ten moil have been sent to the Tombs 
for stealing at the fire. 

OirThe grand total of the destruction, 
caused by this great firo, is put down by 
the Tribune, as follows: — Probable loss 
of stores and merchandise from Fire to 
Seren millions of Dollars! — over Three 
Hundred buildings burnt / ! — Several lives 
lost ! ! ! 



For the True American. 
A VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 
A long deep valley; narrow, silent, shaded 

By lofty trees,- the young, Ihe old, the seer; 
It lies where footstep seldom has invaded 

The hauuU, and coverts, of the graceful deer. 
The silver sound of a small fountain springing 
From the green bosom of the shaded earth, 
Willi its biythe, mellow and ritrnat singing. 
Is there the only voice tlial tells of mirth. 
For all tlie day the ring-dove's note complaining. 

Fills with its murmurs sad— Ihe dusky air. 
And when the twilight solemnly is waning, 

The sullen owl shrieks wildly, harshly there. 
The young fawn starts, as o'er the fountain bending 

To quair Uie water sparkling lo the brim, 
He hears that savage cadence far ascending 
Through the still evening air and forest dim. 
le gnuis is full of wild flowers, and they render 
.A fragrance strangely delicate and fine. 
And the young cedars, tall, erect and slender, 
row wreathed around wilh many a clinging 



xxM\ Mi,M luiporl and reilund 
I value lia-s been maintained. — 



Tlie purple clusters 'mid the shadows falli 

vite Ihe bird to leave his leafy hall. 
And in low melodies you hear him calling 
His brooding niatc to share his festival. 
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From crowded cities lo thy deep repose, 
.And wilh a sick iind weary aching, yearneth 
To bear unto thy gloom lis weight of woes, 
And dwell within thy shadows,- there repelling 

All worldly forms, all vanities of earth, 
I would uprear a rude and moss-crowned dwelling. 

And muse above a solitary hearth. 
There would 1 summon many a vanished vision 
Around my threshold and my couch to draw, 
.And far from earthly fane and man's derision. 

Adore according to Ihc living taw. 
There, when mine eyes had closed in sleep eternal, 

Still would I wish to take my quiet rest, 
Shrined in that solitude profound and vernal. 
The bouglis above, the wild flowers on my breast. 

From the New York Tribune. 
LETTER FRO.M CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

Horace Greelev, E-sq The deep and 

heart-felt remonstrjuices of friends, elicited 
by my apparent willingness to resort lothe 
Duel, displayed in the first iiumlicr of the 
True .American, notwithstanding the very 
peculiar ond trying circumstances in which 
I have been placed, have led me to give 
this much-debated subject my most serious 
and deliberate reflections. Whilst I shall 
ever contend for the right of self-defence 
whore the civil power cannot or will not 
come to my rescue: so where the laws are 
sufficient for protection and the public sen- 
timent enforces them, there I am willing to 
confess that the Duel cannot be justified. 
Having fully tested the legal and moral 
power of niy native State, to which I owe 
inviolate allegiance, I feel that I owe it to 
her — to our National Religion- and to the 
Spirit of the Age, that I should subject my- 
self to their sole protection. I therefore 
formally pledge myself never again to of- 
fer or accept a challenge, or in any manner 
to give Duelling my countenance or suport. 
Believing that this annunciation would not 
only be agreeable loyou, but to many /rienrfs 
who have been so kind as to manifest an in- 
terest in niy humble fortunes, associated in 
somcslightdegree with the cause of Repub- 
licanism and rational Lib<!rly, I venture to 
ask for this note an insertion in your wide- 
spread columns. 

Your friend and ob't. serv't. 

C. M. CLAY. 
Lexington, Ky., July 4th, 1845. 

The New Pbesident of Havti, Gen- 
eral Pierault, is a full black, over six feet 
high, erect in figure and about seventy-two 
years of age. Ho still rides well, is often 
on hor.sebaek, and, for his age, is active 
and vigorous. He has little or no educa- 
tion but is said to be gifted wilh natural 
shrewdness, and to be temperote in his 
habits — in the latter particular, having 
greatly tho eidvanlage of his predecessor. 
His wife, from whom he has long been sep- 
arated, has for some years past been resi- 
ding in Sicily, with her sister, the ex- 
Queen. Gen. P. is the oldest of the survi- 
ving Generals of Christophe. 



o«ing 1..,, 

slocks, lis previous value has been niainlained.- 
l or fine Lard, in kegs, the demand remains goo l. 
Crease Butter has again advanced in price, .l.'n. 1>.- 
ing now obtained. Hide!, have had a dull sale dur- 
ing Ihe month, and wilh heavy iinporU; the stock 
18 now larger Ulan it has lioeii for some time past. 
Tlu re have been few imports of North American, 
for which our quotations are still oMairialde. IL-nip 
of.Vmeriean growth him still a low sale, the quali- 
ty not being much in favor with tliosc who use 
the arti. le; Jtai.lOs. is the cilrrenl value of the 
best parcels. No demand in Clover Seed, the 
speculative demand having quite ceased. Linseed 
Cake has now only a small retail sale, at £S,iaii. 
to X;6.1I)b., tlie latter prie.- being obtainable for the 
best samples of thin oblong only. Rosin is lower, 
tlie usual qualities of amber not being saleable over 
2».6d. to 38. For the finest transparent Rosin .Is. 
(id. iiiiglil be obtained. 

Prices of Tallow have advanceil at St. Peters- 
burg to Ro 110, equal lo about 42» laid down here; 
market iliill with us at -ins on the spot and 40s Bd 
for Hie last three mouths. Tea steiidy, Inil the 
public sales on Ihe 25th ult. went ofT flatly, and 
only 2500 packages found buyers of 14,000 ofTcreJ 
—slock , Ist inst., .11,7^1.000 fbs. Tin held firmly 
at H,5 to 8Hs for Banco, and i*49 for first quality 
Straits. Very little doing in Tobacco, but the gen- 
eral tenor of the advices from America keepshold- 
ers firm— stock fiG15 hhds Virginia, 1'9S97 do Ken- 
lucky, and ISGMarylaud- lotnl26,t)8plhhd.s. Tur- 
nenline sells slowly from Ss .Id to8a6d per cwl.— 
Whalebone dull: and we doubt if British Southern 
would bring to-day over i;220 per Ion. 

LOUISVILLE PRICES CURRENT. 

CORRBCTi:t> WEEKLY. 

Bacon, new, - 61 O H Hay, V 100, 40 (3 50 
Bagging, - - flfilio Bale,*' ton, *7A O 8 
Bale Rope, - - 31 ® 4* Hemp— V Ion- 
Beef, - - 5 00 ® 6 5(11 Dew Rolled, 62 ffl aS 
Beeswax, - - 25O00I Water •• 105(3 110 
B"!'"— iLard, ■ - . 6J ffl 7 
AV estern Reserve, none.|Iroii — -I)" Ion 



Table 
Candlea- 

Xuld; 

Star, ■ 
Cheese, 



12 (S) 15 Bar, 

I Pig. - - ■ 
.30 ffl .33 Sheet, If lb., 
■ • .Molasses— 
• 20 (3 00 Sugar House, 
- 7 a S'Vails,'*' lb., 
t*i© Pork— 



$33 13 4U 

25 (s as 

7 © 8J 

40 ® 00 
- 4i ©4} 



$10 & 00 

131 ©00 



Cool, 
CoflVe- 

Rio, - - - 71 ® 7j! ,Me», 

St. Domingo, 6i ® 7lSalt— 

Havana, - - 7 (3 0 Kenawlia, lota, 21(3 23 

Java, - - I1J(3 13' " reUil, 23 (tt 2.S 
Cotton, - - - 41 ffl 6j Turks Island, 37 © 40 
Colton Yarns, 6, 7 © 8 KenawhaAlum,40©00 
Cranberries, - $3 50 Seeds — 
Feathers, V lb., 25 ffl 26 Clover, 
Fish— I Timothy, 

No. 1, Vbbl.,$lj© 131 Blue-Gra.- 

No. 2, •■ - 12 ©00 Flax, - 

No. 3, " - 9® 91 Hemp, - 
Flour, -. - - - 3 25 Sugar, - 

.«inglebbl.,3 50® 3 55 Loaf, - 
Fruits- Havana, 

Apples, green, 75 © I j Tobacco — 

•' dry, 87 (S 1 No. 1, - $3 25(3 3 75 
Peaches, dry, 1 00 ® 1 251 No. 2, - 1 75 © 3 05 
•• peeled, - 2 50 No. 3, - 1 10 © 1 50 

Jrain— [Wool- 
Wheat, - - 36© 57 Washed, - -25© 27 

Corn, - - 30 © 35' Unwashed, - 15© 17 

OaU, - - . 23 © 25! 

CHESS— PROBLE.M No! 7. 
From Sarratl. 
White to move and check male with the pown in 



- $31 © 3i 

■ - 2 © 2J 
I, 50 © 1 00 
1 00© 1 05 
- 50 © 00 

- 6 © 61 

- - 13© 14 

- - 11 © 12 



Wliilr. POSITION 
K at K 7 
R at KR 3 
B at K 4 
P at KB 6 



Black. 
K at KKl sq 



SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. G. 



WhUt. 
« lo Q 8 ch 
Ct takes R 



1 ch. mate. 



Black. 
R lo K 
R lakes Q • 
Q or R checks 



CO.MMERCIAL. 



ClNei.sN;iTl, July 26. 
I'LOua.- Small sales from wagon at $3.00 and 
the inspection. At canal yestenlay, 60 bbls. sold 
at $3,131; 70 at $3.07, and 36 at $3.03, all taken 
clear.— WernW. 

Cleveland, July 21. 
The receipts per canal for the two past days are 
1611 bush. Wheat and ISSObhls. Flour. The sales 
on Satunlay were, t*00 bush. Norlhern Wheal at 
75c. and 5000 bush. Southern at 70c. This day 
some 1800 bush, changed hands at 75c. for Soutli*- 
erii, and 78c. for Northern. There has been noth- 
ing done in Flour since the sale of 1.100 bbls. on 
Saturdav, "Wooster brands," at $3.50. KKIbush. 
Corn sold at 10c. Ilicre is nothing doing in prime 
Pork. Sales are reported of 100 bbls. mess at 
$12.25. About 1500 lbs. Hams, smoked, sold at 
7c. and .TOOO lbs. Hams and Shoulders at 7c. and 5c. 
deliverable in Buffalo. 
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•Jew Yo«k Tattle MaRKET, Joty 11 
rket— 1300 Beef Cattle, (ihn ho 



the 



— Beef Cattle.— At Ihe beginning of the 
wees considerable spirit prevailed in the market, 
but towards the elow', Ihe excessively hot weather, 
now previjenj, has haAjlie eft'ect lo knock down 
prices fully 371 oentsfrom the figuresof last week 
—we quote accordinglv. Inferior and .Middling 
$4 871 © $5 25, prim«'$6 35. l.xfl over 300. 



PHU.AUELrHlA Cattle Market, July 10. 
OfTerings are 700' head Ohio and Penn'a. Beef 
Cattle: 180 driven la New York. 

Price*— Beevesdull at $41 0 $6 the 100 lbs. for 
common to extra; 70 head unsold. 



CANDIDATES. 

FOR CO.NGRESS. 

lloN. GARRETT DAVIS. 
Hon. THOS. K. M.\RSHALL. 

ron THE SENATE OF KENTt;CKY. 

C. C. MOORE. Esq. 
R. S. TODD, Esq. 

FOR HOUSE OF BEPKESENTATIVES. 

Gen. LESLIE COMBS. 
J. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Gen. G. VV. DARNABY. 

i;nHU hogan, p;sq. 



DIED: 

In this city, on Tuesday evening last, Mr. L. O. 
JOIINSO.\,a native of Lexington, a printer hy 
profession, and an honest man. Mr. U. has left a 
large and helpless family lo mourn Iho loss of onn 
in whose demise they sustain an irreparable be- 
reavement. 

In Uiis city, on Uie 18th inst., of Typhoid Fever, 
Miss C.'VTHERINE lister, aged 14 years and 
9 months, daughter of .Mr. Lister of Versailles, 
Kentucky. Miss L. was on a visit to her friends 
in this city, was taken sick shortly after her arri- 
val here, and although she had the best medical 
aid Uiat could be procured for her, and the kindest 
and most watchful attention and nursing of friends 
and relatives, she had to yield to the power of the 
monster death. She was a Iwautiful and lovely 
child, and has carried to the grave the fondes't 
hopes and anticipations of her bereaved parents. 
She was a menillcr of ihe Reformed Church. Her 
remains were taken lo the residence of her parents, 
and there consigned lo their mother earth. C. 

ILTThe parents of the deceased, offer their sin- 
cere thanks for Ihe untiring attention and oseist- 
ance rendered their daughter bv many sympatliiz- 
friendsof Lexingtuii. 

ty, on Tuesday last, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCH, consort of Thomaa Church, in her90th 
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iD'R. M. Bartlett's Commercial Collxoc, 
S. E. corner of .Main and Fourth-streets, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is devoted exclusively lo the instruction 
of Gentlemen in the Theory and Practice of Man- 
ging Business, Keeping Double Entry Books, &:c. 
ic, upon Scientif.c Business. 

Notice. — This institution is so conducted as lo 
enable Gentlemen to commence Uiose studies at 
time, and that too, without any inconvenience, 
■rlo themselves or any one else, 
r Requires from six to ten weeks to become 
master of the theory and practice of the science in 
it.s various applications to business. 
iO'Good Board and Lodging can be had ot from 
$2 to $2 25 per week. Persons desirous of fnr- 
inforinutioii can obtain it by addressing a line 
to the Proprietor, or by calling on him at his 
nsany time during business hours, which will 
bo from O'to 12, A. M., and from 2 to 4, P. M., 
ighoul Ihr year. July 22, IHl.'i. 
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Our market for A 
rally dull throngli 
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Broihera Co.] 
I8IO.N Marmet. jMly4. 
I'roduce hiiK brpii (fen- 
t the pnsl month, and the 
transacted \ina h<^en much under 
the tmual amount. Reef has had a very limited 
sale, the rates demanded for tho finest brands be- 
ing couMidered too high by the dealers, who hare 
confined their purviiaaeH to good secondary brands, 
at from 65s. lo 6Hs., and as the market is now gel- 
ting bare of such qualities, the demand muxt return 
to the finer sorts, Ihe holdent of which will have to 
submit to reduces) rates in order lo secure any ex- 
tensive sales. We lower onr quolalions 2s. to 3s. 
at which we look for an improved bu^ines:* in the 
present month. '111.' stock now in Liverpool is 
over 5tKK1 tierces, which, wiih the shipments at 
present ou the way, will be nearly sufficient to 
meet the demand during ihe remiiin'der of the sea- 
son. Pork has also had a dull sal", but prices are 
stistiiined, and are likely to be kept at their present 
light, »nd there 
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Wing some export demand, which 
lead to a larger business. Cheese continues to 
have a satisfactory sale, and we are enabled to re- 
tain our previous qitotationr. The great bulk of 
curtate imports being of nn inferior quality and in 
bad keeping order, have been !*old at from 46s. to 

thick ploto gl,«s in the Exchange, i" the j »J;^'> -'^/'l,;^- ^j^^-'j^^ 



nt of n< 
landed 

dentiv the earliest mak 



Ranks and Stores in the nciphhorhooH, | ,(,„ fipn ,hi 
and even so far as Broiul and Beaver- 
streets. 

The Mayor hns issued a prwl.iinulioii 
re<)Uesling (ieiiurul Sandford lo call out u 
Inijy of Hyr;-* avid ;n ninny otliV-i- ol" the 
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' Cheese has reached 
fine order, but being evi. 
, they are deficient iii qual- 
a satisfactory sale in cou- 
> bare state of 4he market. Lard 
ted demand, OS rcganls Ihe general 
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A TiV.W AND CHEAP LAW BOOK. 

Jl'sr RKCKIVED BY CHAS. MARSHALL, 
ErORT.S of Cases argued and determined in 
urts of Fixeheqiier and Exchequer 
Cliamher, with table of Ihe cases and principal mai- 
ler, by R. Miuon, Esq., and W. N. Welsrv, Esq 
ith references to decisions in the American 
ourU. \'ol. ii, pp. 65**, 8vo. Price onlv $2.50 a 
>lume. C. M. would invite the attention of the 
legal profession to this edition of the "Exchequer 
Report," as being Ihe cAea/iesf l^w Hook ever issued 
from the .American pr«ss. It is the design of Ihe 
publii-her to issue the other, volume as fast as pos- 
blr at the same low rate. The work is printed 
'ithotlt abridgement, upon good paper, in large 
type and well hound in law binding. 

lo, at a reduced price, Loiiiux's Digest of the 
respecting Real Property, generally adopted 
I use ill the United folates, embracing more 
ally the Law of Real Property in \ irginia. 



3 vols, 
Lou 



glni. 



he Law of Executors and Adminis- 
■lly in nse in Uie United Slates, ond 
particularly to the practice of V'ir- 



Lexington, Jnly 29, IMS. 9-tf 



STKAVED— From my lot, on Saturday 
night last, II GRAY HOR^E. about 15 hands 
high, well turned, trots and paces well, and having 
on no shoes. .-Xiiy information regarding him will 
lie thankfully n-ceived. 

WM. L. NEALE 
Lexington, July 28, I84.S. 9-tf 



^ATETTE COI'NTY.— -8S.-Taken 
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ad, about two miles from Le 



ngton, a 

BROWN MARE, about fourteen hands and three 
inches high, seven years old, shod before, no marks 
perceivable. Appraised lo $40, by John G. Hall 
and Wm. H. Kelley, before me, this 24th dav of 
Julv, 1845. 
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B. F. GRAVES, J. P. F. C 
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By Wm. R. Bradford, d. t 

July 29, 1845. 9-3l» 

LEWIWf^KI, Architect — Office in 
the Upper Story of Ihe County Clerk'a 
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M BLACK MUSTARD 

in Lexington, Ky 

'. July 184,-. 
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EED, ciran an* 
f delivered to mi» 



iVf I S C E LL A N Y. 

From Ihr Voulh> Vi,ie»r. ■ 
•['lie following is tlio firiil popiicul eflortof o very 
younggirlin K^ntncky. 'I'lierc arc linc» in it of 
groat beauty — Krf. V it. 

THi: BMND DOV 
He Ml in beauty! like a dream, 

A poet'M vision fair; — 
Though all luhini was dark, the I'oam 

Played with his golden hair^ 
He pressed th<' swo.-t flowers fondly given. 

Their incense lightly .caught, 
And raised his sightless orb.i to heaven, 

In calm and huly Ihotiglit! 
Ho sat in beauty! though the glow 

Of health W IS on his cheek, 
i^till ivos there cost a shade of woe, 

Th.it worlds could never speak: 
But his was Sorrow's chaste niid smile, 

Ne'er murmuring at the blight 
Thntdarkly hiJ from him ihe whilo 

The hallowed boon of light! 
He sat in beauty! like a thing 

That feels itself alone, 
A bird that never pluinsd its wing, 

A blossom'd iree o'erthrown! 
He heard his fathers fooUteps fall. 

His sister's laugh of bliss. 
He knew his mother's gentle call. 

And felt her fervid kiss! 
He died in beauty! whilo the hand 

Of Love was on his brow, 
^Vhell soothing tones from kiiidr«*d hand 

In praver were whis[>ered low; 
He tied! while round th,? chilling breath 

Ofnutuinn wildly swept. 
When loveliest flowers pussed to death. 

And all around him wept! 
He sleeps in beauty, 'ueatli the sliade 

Of yonder spreading tree, 
Wher'e fond [ifTcetioil laid his head. 

And wild birds earul free. 
And there the streamlet's rippling sound. 

And fragrant myrtles shed 
Their sweets and melody around 

The Beautiful— Iho Dead. 

ROSSANNA. 

i^ringtottt Ky. 

THK RIGHl'd OK WOMEN. 

If we desire to ascertain the progress of 
a uation in civilization, we cannot do better 
than Mtakc ourselves acquainted with the 
condition of the femiile se.\ therein. The 
mivago shoots the deer and returns home to 
order Iho iiufoilunate drudge, his squaw, 
to the woods to seek and draw it home. 
He abandons his old encampment, burden- 
ed with nothitig but his gun and ammunition, 
leaving it to her to strike the tent, and at- 
tend to the transportation of its contents. 
The Russiiui woman participates in all the 
labors of her husband, and works herself 
when intemperance prevents him from so 
doing. On the Rhine, the traveller is 
struck with the sight of the women, with 
ropes over their shoulders, dragging up 
against a powerful current, the large ves- 
■•els used on the river. In .Switzerland, ho 
sees ihem acting as boatmen, and in France, 
laboring in the field with an assiduity equal, 
if not superior, to that of their husbands. 
In the north of England, they still labor in 
the field, and throughout the country, wo- 
men of all ages are employed in the facto- 
ries. In the United States, north of Ma- 
.son and Dixon's line, women are never, wo 
L-elieve, engaged in field labor, except 
among the Germans of this Slate, who 
preserve, still, too much of the habits of 
their forefathers in this re3|)ect. In facto- 
ries their employment almost universally 
ceases with marriage, as their husbands 
can, if they will, find means to support 
then) and their families, leaving them to 
confine themselves to their homes, and the 
education of their children. In no part of 
the world are they so entirely e.\empt 
from severe labor as in this. M. Cheva- 
lier says, and justly, that 'not only does 
'he American mechanic or farmer relieve, 
as much as possible, his wife from all se- 
vere labor — all disagreeable employments 
— but there is also in relation to them, and 
to women in general, a disposition to oblige 
that is unknown in Frani», even among 
men who pride themselves upon cultivation 
of mind, and literary education.' 

Every step in the progress of civiliza- 
tion tends to the estoblishment of equality 
of rights between the sexes. In the ear- 
liest stages of society woman is the slave 
of man. In the more advanced stages, she 
is found his companion and friend, the de- 
pository of his most secret thoughts, and 
the adviser of his actions. In the first, she 
is herself the property of another. In 
the last, her claims to the possession of 
property are admitted, but the admission is 
made slowly, and with extreme reluctance. 
There is yet, in the stronger sex, loo much 
of the old leaven to admit the acknowl- 
edgement of any equality of rights. — 
Much has been done in this country, but 
much still remains to be done. The law 
still recognises in the husband the right to 
a disposal, by will, of all his personal prop- 
erty, however acquired. He may have re- 
ceived a large portion of it with his wife, 
or he may have bden greatly indebted to 
the aid of her relations and friends for his 
suctress in acquiring it. He may have 
owed to her advice the adoption of a course 
that resulted in its acquisition, and she may 
have united with him in his labor of body 
and mind, yet the law recognises in her no 
right to any portion of it. If her huslxind 
have chanced to invest any i>ortiou of his 
fortune in real estate, she may claim her 
third thereof, but if it remain iu the form 
of bondii, mortgages, stocks, or money, she 
is dependant upon the bounty of her hus- 
band for all provision after his decease. 

Here is a state of things that should not 
be permitted to continue for on hour lon- 
ger than is necessary to make a change. If 
the whole property consist of real estate, 
the widow is entitled to claim one third of 
It, and if this be just, as it certainly is, 
why should she be longer left dependant 
upon the bounty of her husband? How 
few husbands are entitled to Iw entrusted 
with such control, may bo judged from the 
numerous extraordinary wills that this ci- 
ty, even within a few years, can produce: 
wills, by which widows are left but mode- 
rately provided for, during their widow- 
hood, but cut off from all support should 
they think proper to enter again the matri- 
monial state; and others by which they 
have five, ten, or fifteen per cent, of the 
property, and are left in a state of poverty 
compared with the manner in which they 
have been accustomed to live. The 
man who makes provision for the continu- 
ance of widowhood, on pain of destitution, 
is precisely the one who would be most 
likely to forget his deceased wife, and to 
avail himself of the fortune reetiived with 
her, for the support of another, a.s early as 
decency would permit a change of condi- 
tion. No man of pro|>er feeling could im- 
pose such a restriction, because no such 
man could view his wife as a slave, sub- 
ject to his control during life and afttrr the 
close of it, 

Kvon with men of the best feelings, very 
groat mistakes are made, for want of 
proper consideration of the rights of wo- 
men: a consideration that never will bo 
given, until the law shall give the |>owcr to 
asiert them. Many such men, after hav- 
ing kept in their liands during life, the in- 
come thereof in the petforniance of acts 
of kindness and benevolence, forget that 
their succeKSors — their widows and child- 
ren — might, with i>erfect propriety, he 
permitted to imitate the example thus set 
them, and busy themselves at the cloie of 
life, in making such a di.sposUion of the 
capital as should eftbctually prevent thos*; 
successors from indulging any such goo<l 
disposition, however much disposed to do 
.•to. We have before us at this moment, a 
will, Ihe contents of which are pas.sing 
tluoughthc newspaper , with groat appro 



bation on thi; part of editor.? genoially, by 
which a fortune of about SlOl),000 is thus 
divided: 

Widow «l5.i.K)0 
4 Children 40,000 
Societies 60,000 

Total 106,000 
This is characterised as an act of great 
liberality. To whom? Is there here any 
liberality to the partner of hi.< bosom, who 
is thus, perhaps, compelled to v.icate the 
house in which she had spent a large por- 
tion of her life— to discharge her servants 
— to sell her books — to forego the charities 
in which she had been accustomed to in- 
dulge — to dispense with the performance 
of her usual acts of kindness to her rela- 
tions and friends? Certainly not! Is there 
any liberality in depriving his children of 
the power to contribute their mites in aid of 
the purposes for which these societies wen; 
instituted, and in thus depriving them of 
tho pleasent feelings resulting from the 
|>erformaiice of acts of duty? As certain- 
ly not! Is liberality displayed in retain- 
ing the enjoyment of projierty during life, 
and at the close thereof, when it must 1)0 
relinquished, appropriating it to public pur- 
poses, that thereby a place may be secured 
among the lienefactors of literary and re- 
ligious institutions? We think not. On 
the contrary, we decmit the purest selfish- 
ness, and we hope to see the time when 
such appropriations shall be satisfactorily 
analysed before the claims of the testator 
to iinmorlality shall tie admitted. 

Whatever may be the justice of permit- 
ting Ihem to .s<tek posthumous reputation 
by th<^ appropriation of a fair siiare of 
their fortunes, there can be lume in per- 
mitting them toenjoy the control of a lorg- 
er share of their pro|»!rly in real estate. 
We trust speedily to 3<!e an amendment of 
the law, establishing the right of the wid- 
ow to such a share, and will hail it us a 
great step in the progress of civilization. 
It is time that the rights of women to sup- 
port, in their widowhood, should cease to lie 
dependant upon the accident of the form 
of the investments their deceased hus- 
band may have made. — Boston Daily 
Timet. 



What do you propose? — We have often 
been asked. What do Ihe friends of Associ- 
ation pro|K)se to Ihemsclves, in the reform 
to which they are devoted. Let us answer 
in a few words — by the systematic orp.mi- 
zation of labor, to make it more crticient, 
productive, and attractive; in this way, to 
provide for the abundant gratification of 
all the intellectual, moral, ond physical 
wants of every member of the .As.sociation ; 
and thus to extirpate the dreadful inequali- 
ties of external condition, which now make 
many aspects of society so hideous; and to 
put all in (KMsession of the means of lead 
Ing a wise, serene and beautiful life, in ac 
cordance with the eternal laws of t>o<l and 
the highest a.spiralions of their own nature 
This in modern society is the exception and 
not the rule, among all classes. Are 
not labouring for an end which should com- 
mand the res|iecl and sympathy of every 
sincere philanthropist? Is it not worth 
while for the most cultivated and intelligent 
minds, at least to look at a remedy which 
promises to eradicate alxiolute |X)verty, do 
away with Ihe temptations to crime, make 
the executioner and constable useless func- 
tionaries, diffuse inward contentedness and 
peace, and thus bless tho whole population? 
This reform is based upon the practical ap 
plication of Christianity toihe arrangements 
of society, under the guidance of an accu 
rale and profound science. To doubt its 
practicability or its final accomplishment 
would be to call in question both science and 
religion at once. — Harbinger. 

Ui;ral .Architecture. — There is great 
want of architectural taste and economy of 
arrangement, in every part of the country 
Those who can only build at the least possi 
blc expense have no need to consult appear- 
ances; but there arc those who build with 
relcreiice both to economy and taste, and 
for the bi'iiefit of such I take the liberty to 
ask you, or some of your able contributors, 
for a plan of a respectable dwelling, with 
suitable out-houses and garden for an ordi- 
nary sized family, near a thriving village — 
such as may not cost altogether over 
82,000 or 82,500, It is to be situated on 
a slight elevation, with five acres of land 
attached. There are many houses of this 
description, built every year in such situa- 
tions, which are taken in n great measure 
us models, a.s far as is consistent, for farm- 
houses in the country around, and thus we 
see a kind of sameness in buildings through 
the country, particularly at the west, A 
plan or description of such buildings as I 
have attempted to de-scrilje, in your next 
number, would oblige 

A RkCKNT SUBSCRIBEK. 

Ohio, April 5, 1845. 



wall:! thus treated Ixiconic in a fi w months 
nearly as black as the stove pipe. The 
following we ore inclined to think a Iwttcr 
one : Mix half a pail of lime and water 
reody to put on the wall; then lake o gill 
of wheal flour, mix it up well with a little 
cold water, then pour boiling water over it 
till it thickens, four it into the white- 
wash while hot, and stir the whole well to- 
gether. --(A. 

Beduuus.— -Ho not fail to treat those 
odoriferous marauders to mercury whenev- 
er they make their appearance. To pre- 
pare it for application, put a small quantity 
— say a tea-spoonful — into a tumbler and 
bre.tk in the white of two eggs. Then 
make on egg-beater by splitting into Ihe 
end of a slick crosswise and inserting two 
flat pieces of wood or goose quill. Put the 
wheel end of this into the tumbler, and 
taking Ihe up|ier end of the stick into Ihe 
palms of the hands, roll it as in beating 
eggj, till the mercury is fiilly incorpo- 
rated. -Apply it in small quantities with a 
feather. Il will remain for years; and 
bedbugs will sooner take another pew than 
endure it an instant. — ib. 



Deep Pi,owinr. — We intended to have 
called attention to this subject before now, 
but it has been crowded off by other mat- 
ter. There is perhaps no one thing that 
is so universally o|xfrating to depress our 
agriculture — to decrease Ihe average rate 
of crops as continued shallow plowing. 
Both reason and fact conspire to condemn 
this course. The roots of gra-ss, corn, 
wheal, or any other plant, soon exhaust the 
fertility of the thin stratum of soil annual- 
ly stirred; and light crops are the conse- 
quence. By deeper plowing, new earth i.i 
exposed to the action of tho air and render- 
ed fertile; and hence a sure way of reno- 
vating lauds that have always been shal- 
low plowed, and thus reduced, is to plow 
deejwr. The relative agencies of soil and 
atmosphere in the growth of plants are 
not yet determined. Earth may \ie dug 
from the bottom of a well, which may not 
contain a particle of the soil commonly 
deemed neces.sary to vegetation, but 
which on exposure to the air will afford 
growth to a luxuriant crop of it. We 
have known a case in which land plowed 
deep has been made to produce a third tet- 
ter crop than that lying by the side of il, 
similarly treated in every res|M;et, except 
in being shoal plowed — and this in the 
ciLse of fresh prairie lands. It is prolmbly 
a fact that many kinds of plants have lis 
much of their bulk Ixjiow the ground as 
abtive it. Virgil, two thousand years ago, 
in speaking of a tree, says that '"lus much of 
its top stretched upward toward heaven, so 
much its roots reached downward toward 
Tartarus." This, though meant for a 
|K»jlical fact, is undoubtedly in many cases 
more than poetically true. Mr. Ells- 
worth's late re|iorl gives o case where the 
roots of a single plant of corn, being 
washed out so as to admit of their meas- 
urement, were found to tw eight thousand 
feet in length. This seems incn dible; but 
Iho world is full of incredible focls. If 
this view of the case is any where ni'a 
Correct, who does not see the nec 'Ssity of 
plowing more than two or three inches in 
depth, as tho manner of hundreds is? - . 

Whitewash.-— In making wliilowash it 
has become quito common of late to use 
ronsidniablr salt, for th" sake of giving 
hardness and tenacity to the wash. This 
mode is liable to one objection: a wall so 
washed will always have gniat atlinity for 
moisture, and in lonsnqiience will Ik' in- 
i lined to attract and fix all the smoke that 
gets abroad in the room. We li.ive leon 



Economical Hints. — We extract Ihe fol- 
lowing sensible article from an old paper 
of 181(). It contains suggestions that will 
Iv! found useftil to farmers, especially when 
the crops are short. — Boston Journal. 

"Remedy for Scarcity. — .As Ihe present 
scarcity of grain produces serious distress 
among the poorer class of |>coplo, and what 
is almost as painful, much greater wants 
among Ihe domestic animals, it becomes an 
object of great importance to diminish the 
con.sumption, and to increase tho nutriment 
of that consumed. Proper attention to the 
subject most certainly will reduc«! the use of 
grain one half of the present quantity; 
and it behooves every man in good circum- 
stances, to attend to il, in order that there 
may bo more for market. If every one 
will seriously carry into o|>eration the plan 
1 have to propose for feeding, the priw of 
grain will in a few days be so reduced, that 
their good effects will quickly be fell, the 
poor will be supplied on moderate terms; 
half-starved cows and horses will pass a 
comfortable winter; and some of the vile 
sharpers, speculating in articles of the first 
necessity, will be disappointed in their pro- 
ject of fattening on the S|)oils of Ihe needy. 

A most important [mint is, to suffer no an- 
imal to cat grain in its natural state. It 
should all go through the hands of the mil- 
ler and cook. The life of Ihe grain resists 
the action of the stomach so long, that it 
passes into the bowels before decomposed ; 
and from thence, in like condition, is expell- 
ed. Three quarts of oals or corn, ground 
fine, will yield more nourishment than three 
gallons not ground. This is generally be- 
lieved by wagoners, who feed their horses 
on rye meal, called chop. The grinding of 
oats and corn, is just as beneficial as that of 
rye. And, of as much iinportanceas grind- 
ing, is boiling the meal with water, so as 
to make a thin mush. This mush, mixed 
up with hay or cut straw, will in a day or 
two bo prefercd by the animal confined to it, 
to any other diet. One gallon of meal, 
added to two gallons of boiling water, in 
the manner in which it is added to soups or 
mush when thickened, and if not boiled 
with hay or straw, which would be best, 
poured on il and stirred up, and given at 
night, will, with Iho aid of a little hay in 
the day, preserve any horse or cow in good 
order. This mixture, or mush, ought by 
all means to be boiled a few minutes, other- 
wise but little good will be done. This is 
confirmed by the following experiment, re- 
peatedly ma!de in England, A man, con- 
fined to a given quantity of raw materials, 
with abundance of water, would gradually 
decline in flesh; but with the same quantity 
of raw materials made into soup, would con 
tinue in good condition. The union of the 
water with the food, by boiling, is like that 
in vegetation, it becomes a component part, 
and is converted into nourishment for the 
body, if not cheinicolly united. Whether 
this reasoning be convincing or not, mutters 
but little, since those to whom it is not sat- 
isfactory may rely upon the fact, that Ixiil- 
ing thin meal, before adding to it straw or 
hay, will make it go twice as far in the sup- 
port of their stock. Surely, for such an ad- 
vantage, so easily obtained, every one 
ought to get over the natural indolence and 
common aversion to deviate from old habits. 

•Another considerable saving well worth 
attention, will be made, by giving the ani- 
mals all their meal food before dusk, and 
without hay during Ihe night. By eating 
the meal food at night, their stomachs con- 
vert the whole of it into nourishment. 
That taken in a day, does very little good — 
more frequently injury than good, hope- 
rates on the stomach, instead of tho stom- 
ach's operating on it, but it excites pain, 
■olics, and other symptoms of inflammation. 
This can lie well understood, from Ihe ex- 
|)eriment of an English physician; he gave 
a given quantity of the same food to two 
similar dogs, keeping the one quiet, the oth- 
er in constant motion, for six hours when 
both were killed. The stomach of the one 
at rest had digested all its contents; that of 
the other, had not produced any effect. 
The frequent rc|)etilion of this experiment 
has ended in its undisputed establishment. 
Hence, it is clear that the grain given in 
the day toanimals in use, is of no benefit, 
as it passes through Ihe stomach before 
rest enables the digestion to take place. 
Hence giving hay at night, really injures 
horses, by keeping themawakc and moving. 
During Ihe night, excepting with those ani- 
mals nature made for subsisting in the dark, 
rest and sleep are indis|)en.sabte; and more 
or less they are injured by every deviation 
from nature. 

The practice of giving hay at night to 
horses, I am sure, was introduced by tavern 
keepers; and, if not kept up by their inter- 
ests, would si)e.edilv be.ibandoned by everv 
one who had sense enough to perceive the 
folly. In one or two hours during the day, 
horses can eat as much hay as will do thein 
good. In confirmation of this, I heord nf 
the treatment several travellers gave their 
horses and pursuance during a journey of 
many hundred miles; they gave their horses 
only grain at night, and hay for an hour in 
the day. During the lost thousand miles, 
they gained in flesh (though travelling 
more ex|)ediliously under this regimen) 
that which they lost in the beginning, under 
the customary treatment of giving grain in 
the day, with buy at night. 

The last |)oint I liave lo press, is, the ne- 
cessity of keeping stock sheltered; that is 
securing lo Iheiii the benefit of their own 
warmth. It is a truth, indeed, that during 
th«'ir ex|K>surc to the irregularities of the 
sejtson, they require twice theordinary fiKxl, 
for their nourishment and .stimulation, and 
arc subject to ten times as many fatal disor- 
ders as otherwise they would lie. The 
master has taken them from a stale where 
nature supplied their wants; and if he bo 
not t.>o much of u brule lo feel for their 
hardships, he ought to be so much of a man 
of honor as to supply what his interests 
dictate, as a requital to the animal for its 
losj) of what nature designed for itsorigmal. 

If by this plan of grinding and boiling, 
the half of the gram he saved in Ihe coun- 
try, as most certainly it may, there will he 
but little occasion for pressing the exten- 
sion of tho principal to man, by advising 
ejiting niu</i instcaii of bread, and taking «>u/> 
instead of meat. Tho.mas I'^wei-l. 

Gcxiigutowii,.!id Dec, ICI6. * 



4:Oi:i\TKKFRIT UETECTOIt. 

The following brief description of those coun- 
terfeit Bank Notes most likely lo Ije passed olT in 
this community, may, hy any |i«rson who will 
lake the trouble lo examine it, be a ssfegusnl 
against impo!.ilian mid loss. All new conuterfeits, 
as Ihey appear, will be added lo this list, and fully 
described. 

KENTUCKY BANKS. 

Bank Of LouisviLl.l;— I's siiurious— payable to 
be^irer.daled April I, 1844. Vignelte asleamboat 
with H. Clsv on Ihe wlieelhonse. No one's ever 
issued hy the Hank. 

Bank of I,oi i.m ii.lc. — i's payable lo B. Band, K. 
Thurston, Cashier, John 8.. Siieud, rresidcni. Bad- 
ly executed, generally, and particularly the head 
in the centre of the note. 

i's leltcrC, payable to B. Millikin, dated Oct. G. 
18.'13. The signatures coarse and Ihe ink much 
paler than in Ihe genuine note. Others of the 
same denomination and date, are payable to VV. 
Nesbilt. 

Bakk or Kkstuckv and Bhanciirs. — i's made 
payalile lo various persons of Ihe dilTerent Branches 
and of various dates, signed J. C. Gwathmey, 
Ciwhier, W. H. Pope, Presidenl. SignaUires and 
filling same hand writing — Ihe ink of a bluish tint. 
They may he detected by observing the circle on the 
right and left of Ihe vignette. In Ihe genuine note 
a perfect wreath surrounds the figure i. Cin the 
counterfeit it is hut partiallv formed, and the en- 
graving very imperfect. The whole appearance 
of the cuunlcrfell is calculated to deceive all but 
judges. 

ion's counterfeit, letter A, payable loC.S. M 
head,(;.C. Owalhmey, Cashier, and John I. J«i 
President. .Signatures well executed. The ec 
tcrfeit is shorter than the genuine, and in the top 
line there is a comma (,) before the word I)i 



U. Itl. BAHTKCrT'I^ ('O.nillKR- 
riAL, COLLKtiE. 

rpoTlIK l O-MMKKCIAI, AND BU.SINK.SS 
-I CO.MMI'MTY ;— We, the undersigned, 
(•pupils of R. .M. B.irlletl,) practical nccouiilants 
and book-kee|>era in tlie city of Cincinnati, feel it 
no lessnduly than a pleasure, at all times, lo en- 
rage and rewanl merit, and particularly in that 



department which gives t 
refer to the Science of A' 
Double Entry Book-K 
titese accoinpli^ihnient 
all, and still there arc 
community, who are 
whole subject. Know 
cal knowledge of the 
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n. 



Intes and payable In dif- 
ferent persons signed (;. C. Gwathmey, Cashier, 
and W. H. Pope, President, signatures well exe- 
ciiled. Some :»rc stamped across the face *' Masso! 
& Co., Main street, Louisville." This luav be 
easily delected by the siie of the l>ill; it is only 
seven inches in length, while the genuine is a quar- 
ter of an inch longer. 

ail's made payable to R. S. Todd, letter A, dated 
June IC, 1845, John I. Jaco's, President, G. C. 
Gwathmey, Cashier, hndly executed. Tho figure 
of Ihe Indian on Ihe left hand very imperfectly and 
coarsely engraved, and filling up hadlv done. 
5'. letter C, payable lo John V. Caii'ipbell. 
Jj-The counterfeit lOD's are on the Branches at 
Bowling i;reen, Frankfort and Hopkinsville. 

NoaTHERS Bask or KtsTucKv, Paris.— iO's letter 
B. pay Thomas Kellv, Oct. 2.'^, 1838, vignette a 
train of Railroad cars,' badly executed, paper Himsv 
and engraving too ilnrk— M. T. Scott, Cashier; 
John Tilford, President. 

i's letter B, j>av Thomas Kellv, June 17, 1828, 
M. T. Scott, Cashier, John Tilford, President.— 
Filling up and signatures clumsy and by the same 
hand. 

NoaTHERN Bank or Kentucky, at Islington.- 
I's, signed Jno. Tilford, Presidenl, dated 4th 
of Jan., has recently been put in circulation. 
The whole appearance oi" the note is well calcu- 
lated to deceive; upon minute examination the 
vignette at the lop, especially the female figure, 
will he found coarsely executed, and the impres- 
sion a shade or two lighter than in Ihe genuine note. 
The signature of the Presidenl which is well nigh 
perfect, when inspected through a magnifying 
glass is discovered to be engraved, but to the naked 
eye presents every appearance of being written. 

•I's, letter A, pkynble nl various branches to W. 
Dunn and others; M. T. .Scott, Cashier; signature 
and tilling up iu the same hand writing; paper of 
llowish cast, well calculated to deceive, if not 



Mnselv 



lined. 



;, pay W. E. Hallowav, Sept. 24, 18.19; 
trashier; T. W. Tilford, President. 



i's letter F 
iM. F. Scott 

Vignette, a Locomotive and a train of cars, pul^ 
but calculated to deceive. 

lO's letter A, vignette, Railroad cars; 1 third of 
an inch shorter tlian the genuine. IO'b altered 
from I 's. 

20's spurious; vignette, a female dressing a 
wounded man: letter D, dated August 20, 1839; 
\V. S. Sault, Cashier, J. N. Tilford, President, in 
place of J. Tilford, payable to 1,. S. Sansleal. No 
resemblance to Ihe genuine. 'I'he signatures have 
been iniirked out in tine hair lines, and which are 
not covered in the signature. 

20's letter D, pay A. Hawkins 1st January, 1828, 
others November 4. 18.39. M. T. Scott, Cashier, (no 
dots between Ihe letters M. T. S. asin the genuine,) 
John Tilford, President. Tho word twenty on the 
margin, near the right end of Ihe iippurpart of Ihe 
bill, in Ihe counterfeit is one third of an inch from 
the margin — in the genuine it almost touches. 

■JO'S letter D, dated Lexington October I, 1839. 
Vignette, a man in a silting posture, with a female 
kneeling; coarse engraving, without any attempt 
to copy the genuine. 

'20's'letter A, Mav 1, 1843, paper bad and thin. 

lOO's lelter B, pay B. Moore, July 17, 1836; vig- 
nette fiark and imperfect. 

Northern Bank of Kcnti^ckv, branch at Louis- 
ville— 3's pay lo T. Anderson, dated .<\uguBl 10, 
1838, M. T. Scott, Cashier, paper light, engraving 
faint; otherwise well calculated to deceive. 

Northern Bank of Kentucky, Brunch at Rich 
niond— i's letter E, pay W. Caperton, .March 9, 
1840. Signature of Ihe President in a smaller 
hand and too short; paper of a whitish cast, coarse 
and thick; .M.T.Scott's name engraved. 

TENNE.SSEE. 

FAR.MERS ANB MccilANics' Bank, .Memphis.— 5's 
a good imitation, but budly tilled up. lUO's altered 
from i's, easily detected. 

Bank or Tennrsbii!, Nashville.— lO's' letter A, 
dated 23d June, payable 12 months after date; 
rly executed. 

O's lelter A, dated April 9, 1A39, Henry Ew- 
ing, Cashier; (written Euwing,) M. Nicbol, Presi- 
leut. 

iO's altered from lO's. In the altered note the 
;oal of arms is on the right ceittrc. Branches have 
ilso l>een altered. 

INloN Bank, NASiivii.Lr. — lOO's altered from 
i's. Tho genuine lOO's have Ihe full length figure 
if justice at each end; the i's have eagles at the 

Planter's Bank or Tennessee, Nashrillc.— 
lOO's letter A, pav A. Crawford, 4th March 1844. 
The shading of the words " Planleni' Bank of 
Tennessee," very badly execute^l, engravings 
iliirker than the genuine; vignette. Railroad cars, 
Sleamlioiit, &c. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch &. Edson, 
New Orleans, Engravers. 



A<'AKD. — \ gentleman, at present residing 
in tho North, but a native of the South, and 
wtio has been for many years a practising Physi- 
cian, lieing desirous of relinquishing his profession, 
and devoting himself to the inslnielion of youth, 
in preparing them for College, i^c. fic, respect- 
fully olTers his services as '• Privatr Tutor" for one 
or more families, who may prefer the tuition of 
their children under their own roof, to that of a 
Public Institution. References of the highest re- 
spectability can be seen at the oHice of the Editor 
of the 'True American,' Cassius M. Ci.av, Esq. 
July 22, 184i. 8- 1 in. 

PERIFOrAI. SPE< 'rACl,ES.~A 
new and siqierior article of .Xmerican man- 
ufacture, for sale by M . «t J . M . B A R L < I W . 
The«e glasses are' higlllv recommended by Dr. 
Lnrdiier, Dr. McClellaii, of Philadelphia; Dr. 
.Mussey of Cincinnati, President Lindsley of 
Nashville University, and several other scientific 
gentlemen, who have tested their superiority — 
which consists iu rendering the eye perfectly free 
from pain in long use. .All who have occasion t< 
renew their sight, and those especially who experi 
ence an uneasy or painful sensation in the use o 
the ordinary glasses, are respectfully requested to 
call and give Ihem a trial. trfJold Spectacles, 
of extra quality and linish, with Perifocal glasses, 
at New York pi 



livelihood. We 
and the Art of 
epiiig. The importance of 
t is now acknowledged by 
comparatively few in any 
thoroughly masters of the 
ing, OS we do, that a pracli- 
science of Double Entry 
Book-Keeping can be obtained only from a practi- 
cal instructor, we would, therefore, recommend to 
those persons who desire to study the Art of Keep- 
ing Books practically, 5tc. &c., lo the unrivalled, 
well known, and long tried establishment, K. .M. 
Bartlett's Commercial College, Suuth-East 
corner of .Main and Fourth-streets, Cincinnati. 
.N'or can we tind more appropriate hiiiguage lo 
express our ideas, than that adopted by .Mr. B. 
himself, in his late adverti^ment. He says: 

"Instead of making his pupils mere copyists, 
traiisi:ribcrs and imitators, his course is entirely 
pnictical, vi'ith each individual, from the com- 
mencoinent. F'or each pupil is required to proceed 
step by step, as if actually in the counting-room 
of an extensive commercial house, receiving from 
tlie lips and hands of the principal himself, from 
hour to hour — item after item as they occur in the 
biisines.>itrans.ictionBof the day, week, niontli and 
year. 

"Upon this plan there is no evasion or dodging 
the question — no purrot-likc responses — no tran- 
scribing and imitating the accounts of others, 
without personal nienlBl etVort — but through every 
stag,' of his progress, the learner is compelled to 
think and act for himself, and on his own respon- 
sibility; and that, too, upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, for when the principal says to his clerk, do 
this or that there is no time fur studying the art of 
Rook-Keepiiig, the duty must be done instunter; 
and when aflerwanis called upon to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, he must be prepared to 
do il, without hesitation or doubting. 

"Each pupil, upon the completion of his course, 
will undergo a public or private examiuution, (as 
he chooses.) If found worthy, he will receive a 
diploma that will not W questioned or treated with 
disrespect in tliisor any other country." 
William Kissane, Book-Keeper for Pu'gh i. Alvord, 

Pork Merchants on Ihe Canal. 
W. C. Pinkham, Book-Keeper for Blanchloy &, 

Simpson, n-holesale Dry Goods Merchants, No. 

14, Pear-street. 
Richard Lloyd, Book-Keeper for P. Andrew, Com- 
mission .Merchant, Railroad Depot. 
T. J. Tuile, Book-Keeper for Withors, O'Shough- 

neBsy A:. Co., Auct.'s and Com. Merchants, cor. 

Main and Thirrl-slreets. 
B. Raymond, Book-Keeper for Hopper, Wood & 

Co., No. 8, Pcarl-Btreet, .Auct.'aond Comniiasion 

.Merchants. 

Rolla M. Witiiers, Book-Keeper for WiUicrs & 
Carpenter, No. iO, Main-street, wholesale To- 
bacconists. 

Ovid C. Williamson, Book-Keeper for Richard 

Bates, No. 4A, Main-street, wholesale Grocer. 
W. B. Clonieut, Book-Keeper for Bealty, McKcn- 

lie &. Co., No. -26, .Main-st., Com. .Merchants. 
Geo. W. Coray, late Book-Kepeer for Charles 

Fisher, Pork Merchant on the Canal. 
Charles G. Enyarl, Book-Keeper for Gardner 

Ptiipps, Pork Merchant. 
H. Goldthwait, Book-Keeper for H. Goldlhwait & 

Co., wholesale Shoe Dealers, No. 27,Pearl-Bt. 
William Beach, Book-Keeper for the Franklin 

Foundry, Front-st. 
Wni. P. Devon, Book-Keeper for John Cochran t 

Co., wholesale dealers in Laces, &c., West 

Fourth-street. 
John D. .Minor, Book-Keeper for Thomas H. Minor 

&. Co., wholesale Grocers, No. i9, .Main-Bt. 
J. N. Walker, Book-Keeper for David Griffey, 

Foundry Buainess, &lc , Congruss-st. 
William G. Jordan, Book-Keeper for John Sharp, 

wholesnle Shoe dealer. No. 90,Msin-sl. 
Oliver Smith, late Book-Keeper for Wright, Smith 

i Co., Main-st. 
Edward .Morgan, Book-Keeper for H. W. Derby it. 

Co., Book Publishers and Stationers, No. 113, 

Main-stn-el. 

Oliver Scudder, Book-Keeper for W. B. Roaa &. 
Co., wholesale Grocers, No. 36, Main-st. 

James .Manslield, Book-Keeper for A. Thayer &. 
Co., Distillers. 

Tlios. J. ShaefTer, Book-Keeper for JamesGoodloe, 
Foundry and Engine business, Congress-st. 

Wm. S. Aldrich, Book-Keeper for Collier & Aid- 
rich, Commission Merchants, No. 31, Sycamore- 
Btreet. 

E. R. Peary, Book-Keeper forS B. Burdsal, whole- 
sale Boot and Shoo dealer, opposite tho Henrie 
House. 

James S. Moffil, Book-Keeper for Latham Mof- 

fit, wholesale Grocers, No. 2-2G, .Main-st. 
Briggs Smith, Book-Keeper for E. Poor & Co. 

wholesale Grocers, W. Fifth-Bt. 
S. Easton, Book-Keeper for S. }c E. Easlon, 

Leather ami Shoe Finding busineas. No. S3S, 

Main-street. 

S. S. Clark, Book-Keeper for S. & S. S. Clark, 
dealers in Coach Saddlery, Hardware, Leather, 
&c., No. 180, Maiu-st. July ^2, ItM!). S-tf 



THE WESTERN EANCET: devoted 
lo .Medical and Surgical Science. Eililed by 
L. M. I.AWSON, .M. D., Professor of General 
and Pathological Anatomy and Plivsiglogy, in 
Transylvania University, Lpxingtou,' Ky. 

The Western Lancet is published monthly, at 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. 1'wo copies 
sent to one address for Five Dollars, in advance. 
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OOT BEER & SARSAPARIEEA 
KIEAD, excellent Summer Beverogei 
nufactured and for sale by 

F. H. WEBB, Ko.2, Logan'BRow. 
lulv 8. 1845. 6-tf 

of 
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JOB PRIXTIIVC.— Eve 
Plain and Fancy Job Pri 
ex[iediliouslv done at this oHice, on very reasona- 
ble terms. ' An extensive and fashionable as- 
sorlllleill of Tvpe.-i, and other materials of the most 
excellent kind', will W used. Pkktj; uniform and 
moderate. A share of patronage is solicite<l. 

juue 3, 1845.— 1-tf 

PROSPEC'TirS OF I'HE CONSERVA- 
TIVE, a .Monlhlv Periodical. 
The diversified inten sts. Civil and Religious, 
which our widely extended country embraces, 
have suggested the propriety of publishing a peri- 
odical, devoted to the cause of Rational Liberty, 
and which sliall studiously endeavor lo promulgate 
views tnily concervalive in their legitimate ten- 



Civil 



We propose to operate 
party: believing that independence 
essential lo truth and honesty; receiv 
iiig whatsoever may be peculiar t 
parly, as il bears the test of unperve 

W'lfhop,' to act. as responsible onl 
conscience and of t ied ; unfettered b 
of prejudiced opinion. 

The Cniiservntive shall be pul>lish 
New York, embracing all topics wlii 
ciat reference lo our National wella 
and furnishing space for all other mat 
with Its design. Some of the ablest 
day are expeclcU to coulrihute to its 

"I'lie siie of our Periodical sliall lie 



ingordiscar'l- 
o uny sect or 
ried reason, 
v lo Ihe liar of 
v the tyranny 



lid glory 
colisisleni 
Isrsof the 



I large, and 
execution asiiertVct, as its means can furnish. 
Th* first number will be sssued about the 1st of 
•tober, 18.(i. 

TER.IIS— $1, paid in advance; $1 -25 paid three 
anths after the date of Ihe first number. 

I. W. WARNER. 
In lirlHilfiifhimtrtl tlh'rf. 
W illiamsburg, Jl/iir -JJlli, ie4i. 



rp RANSVLVAIVIA mEDICAL. 
± SCHOOE. The next session will open 
oil the first .Monday in Novemlier, which, together 
with Tuesday and Wednesday, will bo devoted to 
Inlroducturies, and the distribution of tickets — 
The Didactic course wilt commence on Tuesday 
the 6th of November, and close on tho last of 
February, under the following arrangements: 

BENJ.U1IN W. DtiDLEv, .M. 1)., ProfcsBor of the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Wm. H. Ri< hardson, M. I)., Professor of Ob- 
stelricsand the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Thomas D. .Mitchell, M. D., Professor of Ma- 
teira Medica and Therapeutics, and Dean of the 

Robert Peter, M. D., ProfeBBor of ChemiBtry 

aud Pharmacy. 

LoTAN fJ. Watbon, M. D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice. 

Jamfji M. Bush, .M. D., Professor of .Specia 
and Surgical .Analninv. 

Leonuias M. Lawson, .M. D., Professor of Gen- 
eral and Pathological Anatomy aud Physiology. 

Ethelbeht L. Didlev, M. D., Deinoiisiralor of 
.Anatomy. 

For the information of persons at a distance, and 
unacquainted with the capabilities of the school, 
it is proper tosav that the Library contains nearly 
8,U0U volumes, and is acknowledged lobe the best 
collection in the West. The Chemical .Apparatus, 
the Aliatoinical, Surgical. Pathologieul, aud OI».let- 
rical .Museum, and the other means of instruction, 
are ef such all exlelll and quality, us to be fully 
iulequale to all Ihe purposes of a .Medical School. 
The Mus,-iim, especially, has no superior that we 
know of in America. 

The cost of a full course of Lectures is one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent bunks of Ihe .Stale 
whence the pupils come. The fee for the malricii- 
lalion and library ticket is five dollars, and tho 
graduation fee twenty' tiollars, both of which to be 
paid ill par money. Hie terms and qualifications 
for becoming candidates for graduation, are, alien- 
dance on two full courses of lecture and payment 
for the same; the last course to be in this school. 
A satisfactory certificate of reputable practice 
during four vears, will lie regarded as equivalent lo 
one course of 1,'ctures. 

.As the supply of aiialomical material is very 
ahuiidant, all the pupils are advis<!d to lake the 
Dissecting ticket, which costs $10, for at least one 



119 for boarding aud lodging 
lie city of I.exiiiglon, are sii- 
nple ill extent, at prices from 
per week, fuel and lights in- 



The sccoiniiiodatie 

edical Bludents in I 

rior in kind, and ai 
two to Ihn-e dollars 
eluded. 

Ij'For additional iiiformation, letters, post paid, 
iv be addressed lo the Dean, who will promptly 
reply. June 17, Iftfi. if. 

PAMPII EET~Vvo'rK 

and elegantly, at the shorl- 
,1 upon terms Ihe moat lilieral. al Ihe 
ii aii" onice. Ao. 6. Mill-slrcrl. 
. juiie 'j, 1845 —1-lf 
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COUNTERFEITS. 
'TIS FOVMO AT 1^ A >» T 

, CI'RE FOR COl'StlMPTION 
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of Obstinati 
Coinplaiiils cured in one year!! 

WiPTAR'S BALSAM OF WIM) CHKRliY, ' 
Thf Oreai American Rrnvfiy for Lwny Complaints, 
ami till Af*r/ion.t of th>- Kftpirtttonj Orgaut. 
We do not wish to trifle witli the Itvcitor health 
or Iho utHict.-d. Diid we sincerely pledge unrsolven 
to in.'ike uo ;iH5«>rtii>nt! an to the virliips of this 
medicine, and to hold out no hopf to snfTrriDfr hu- 
mBiiity which fact* will not warrant. 

We tuk the uttenlioii of the candid lo a few con- 
iiiderationN. 

Nature, in every part of her work», has left in- 
dellible markH of adapt;ition and design. 

The constitution of the animals and vegetnbUs 
of the torrid, is such that they could not ond u re 
the cold of Ihe frigid zone, and vice versa. 

In regard todiftetme and Its cure, the adaptation 
is not less striking. 

The Mom of Icrland, the WiUl Oiei ry aiid Pinr 
of all Norlhe'rn Ulitudes (and "Dr. Wistar's Bal- 
sani," is a compound chenitcal extract from these) 
have long huen celehrated for complaints prevalent 
only in cold climntei. Indeed the most distin- 
gnished medical men have averred that nature 
furnishes, in every country, antidotes for itH own 
peculiar dis4-af.e«.' 

Consiimplinn in its confirmed and incipient 
siHges, Coufrhsy .AslUnui, Croup awl lAwr Complaint, 
form by f.ir the most fatal class of diseases known 
to our land. Yet even the»e may be cured by 
moans of the simple yd powvrful remedies ( named 
above) and which ap* scattered, hy a benelicent 
Providence, wherever these maladieH prevail. 

JJ'The eaaeof Thomas Cokkns of lladdonfield, 
N. i.y is related by myself; and that all may know 
its entire truth, the statement is sworn to bufore a 
Justice of the Peace. 

Hadimnfirnd, N. J., April 30. 1843. 
On or near the 12th day of December, IH4I, I 
was taken with a violent pain in the side near the 
Liver, which continued for about five days, and was 
followed by the breaking of an ulcer, or something 
inwardly, which relieved the pain a little, but 
causod me to throw up a great quantity of offen- 
sive matter and also much blood. Biing greatly 
alarmed at this, I applied to a physician, but he 
said he thought he could do but little forme except 
give me sonip Mercury pills, which I refused to 
take, feohug saliKfied that Ihey could do mo no 
good; many other remedies were then procured 
by my wife and friends, and none diil me any good, 
and the discharge of blood and corruption still 
continued everv few diiys, and at last became so 
offensive I could scarcely breathe. I was also 
seized with a violent cough, which, at times, caused 
me to raise much more blood than I had done be- 
fore, and my disease continued in this way, stilt 
growing worse until February, when all hopo of 
my recovery wa.H given up, and my friends all 
thought I would die with a (lulloping Couaump- 
tion. Al this moment, when mv life was appar- 
ently drawing lo a close, I heart! of Dr. Ww^ar's 
Italnam of H'iW Cherry, and got a bottle, which 
relieved me immediately, aud by tho use of only 
three bottlra of this medicine, all ray pain was re- 
moved, my cough uud spitting of blood and cor- 
ruption entirely stopped, and in a few weeks my 
health was so far restored as to enable me to go to 
work at my trade, (which is a carpenter) and up 
to this time I have etijovcd good health. 

' THOMAS COZENS. 
. — I am acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
euN, and having seen him during his illness, I 
k the above statement entitled to full credit. 

SA.MUEL H. BORROUGHS. 
i,oiui:sTER CoiwTV, SS. — Peraonaily came be- 
, the subscriber, one of the' Justices of the 
Peace in and forsaid coniitv, 'I'homas Cozens, and 
being duly ufTirinvd nccuriling to law, saith the 
above statement in all things i$ true. Afiirmed 
before me on the 30th day of April, 1»43. 

J. CLEMENT. 

Wlsiar*s BulMiin of Wild Cherry! 

WUl Mirorles nerer re/is. ' More rri,Unee of itn 

mrprising HrtiUh Re%toraixr.e Virtues!!.' 
FROM DR. BAKER, SPRINGFIELD, WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY, KY. 

SrRi.NUPiELi>, Kv., May 14, 1B45. 
MtFitits. SAvnroRD Al Park: 

OnUi — I lake this opportunity of informing 
' you of a moi^t remarkable cure performed upon me 
by the use of Dr. Wistar's HaUainof Wild Cherry. ' 

In Iho year lH4n, t w>u> taken with an inflamma- < 
tion of the bowels, which I labored under for six 
weeks, when I priidually recovered. In the fall of 
IHlt.I was atlncki-d with a severe cold, which 
•eated itself on niy lungs; and for the space of 
tliree years I was confined to my bed. I tried all 
kinda of ntedicines. and every variety of medical 
aid without tiencfit; and thus 1 wearied along until 
the winirr of VMA, when 1 heart! of Wistar's 
Balsam uf Wild Cherry. 

My friends persuaded me lo give it a trial, tho* I 
had given up alt hopes of recovery and had pre* 
pareo myself for Ihe change of another world. 
Through their solicitations 1 was induced to mako 
use of lixo iUnuine Wistar't BaUam of Wiltl Cherry. 
Tho effect was truly aiftoniKhing. After Jive year$ 
of afilictiou, pain and suftering; and after having 
B\)*^\\ijtmr orjice hundretl dollars to no purpose; aad 
(he best aud mot>t respectable physicianK had prov- 
ed unavailing, I wassoon restored to entire health 
by the blessing of God aud the use of Dr. WisUr'a 
Bulsamof Wild Cherry. 

I am now enjoying good health, and such is my 
altered appearance, that I am no longer known 
when I meet my former acquaintances. 

I have gained rapidly iu weight, and my flesh 
firm and aolid. 1 can now eat as much as ar 

Kerson, and my food seems to agree with me. 
ave eaten nore during the last six months than I 
had eaten five years before. 

Considering mycaKc ulmoat a miracle, I d< 
necessary for the good of the afflicted, and a duty 
1 owe to the proprietors and my fellow men, (wli 
should know whore relief is to be had) to mak 
this statement public. May the blesaing of God 
rest upon the proprietors of so valuable u medici 
us Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Yours, respectfully, WM- H- BAKER 
BEWARE OF COrNTERFEITS!! 
Those who counterfeit a good medicine for the 
purpose of adding a few dollars to (heir pocket, are 
far worse than the manufuclurers of spurious corn. 
For while Ihe latter only rob us of our property, 
the former lake property ami health and life away. 
Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry is admitted, 
by thousands of disinterested witnesses, to have 
effected the moat extraordinary cures in cases of a 
pulmonary and asthmatic character, over before re- 
corded in the history of motlicine. 

The young, the beautiful, the good, alt speak 
forth its praise. It is now the favorite medicine in 
the most inteihgent families of ourconntry. 

Such a high stand in public estimation has been 
achieved by its own merits alone. Aud so long us 
a discerning public are careful to get Wislar's 
Balsam of Wild ( berry, and refuse, with acorn, 
rouHterfeits, and every'othcr article proffered lo 
Ihem as a substihite, so long will ct acs— rostrivo 
cuRKS— cheer the fireside of many a despairing 
family. 

iJ'The true and genuine "Wistar's Balsam of 
Wild Cherrv" is sold at estoblished agencies in all 
parts of the'Cniled States. 

SANDFORD &. PARK, Cinrinnati, Ohio, 
Corner of Fourth Walnut-sts., Proprietors, 
to whom all orders must he addressed. 
Soi.u IN Kentickv bv the Fcii.i.owiNr. A<ii:.\T#. 

A. T. Havs, Lexing'on; Scaton &, Sharpe, 
Mavsville; W. I. Crutclier, Frankforl; J. L.Smed- 
levi Hurrodsburgh; Chandler A: Phillips, Lebanon; 
H. T. Smith, tireensburgh: J. J. Ymingh 
Bowling Gr^-en; Hopper & Campbell, llopk 
vilic; W. A. Hickman Sc Co.. Bnrdstown; VVil, 
Starbins ^ Smith, and J. B. Wilder & Co.. \m 
ville; and by regular Agi-nls established at oil 
in)]>orl:inl towns throughout the State 



.-^OB SALE.— A fin 



at N.C 



Two HoRsr. Ha- 



Coach Ware-ho 
his office, i\o. C, N. Mill-.t. 
June 3, mi. If. 



-or terins. apply 
l.esiu|jlon, hy. 

AIlIERirAN ART>UNION. 

orricKR.s FDii mi. 

Wli.LIAM CIII.I.K.N BRVANT, President. 
\N?)KE«- WAR.NKI!. R.cordiim .«ecrelarv 
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n Art'L'nion, 

[ence, was incorporated by the 
Lepslature of New York, for the promotion of the 
Fine .\rt» in tlie I'nited .States. Such institutions, in 
Furope, are doing more for .\tI than tnonarclis and 
nobles. The .^rt-l'nion of London devotes to Ihe 
arts an income of near seventy thousand dollar., 
being the first established in this country, 
formative and experimental period of 
its existence, has found much lo hinder its growth. 
It is believed uow lo be tirinly established an-l lo 
have entered upon a career of widely extending 
usefulness, — its income the last year flaring been 
more than ten thousand dollars. 

No American can fail to be proud of the fact that 
American Artists, in every work of Fine Art, have 
already won distinction, even in the moat culliva- 
tod circles of llio old world, aud that, among ui>, 
ortislical talent is showing itself in everv quarter. 
Slill, many have supposed that our greater equalily 
of wealth — the rapid distribution of estates — the 
republican plainness of our tastes and the indepen- 
dence ol our feelings, must prevent that patron- 
iigi- which liaaalways been considered necessary to 
great excellence in Art. The taste of the people 
and tlie skill of tho artist must inulnally minister 
to each other, and ncitller can be cultivated except 
by aid from without. Tlic artist must have pur- 
chasers and the people must have works of art, be- 
fore the quiet lessons of the ideal aud the beautilill 
can produce their proper effect. Hut works of 
Fine Art are so expensive a luxury that Ihe weol- 
Ihy and high born alone can hope to procure them, 
except on the plan of the Arl-ruion, which ofTers 
lo the artist, patronage K ithoul a patron, and seeks 
to cultivate tile general taste by placing meritorious 
works of art within the reach of the smallest 

Each subscriber of five dollars, tiecomes a mem- 
lierof tho Art-Union for a year, and is entitled lo 
all its privileges. The money thus obtained, after 
paying necessary expenses, is applied fortho bene- 
lit of the members alone, as follows: One or more 
large original engravings of choice pictures are 
produced in each year, and every member has a 
l opy of them. The residue of the funds, is devo- 
ted to the purchase of works of native or resident 
artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot,among 
the memlieni,at Ihe Annual Meeliiigon the Friday 
before Christmas, in each year. 'Tho Art-Union 
Rooms also include a fine picture gallery, the walls 
of which are at alt limes, hung with paintings, 
either purchased by the institution, or placed there 
by the owners for sale, which is under tho care of 
the l^uperinleiidcnt.and is free to all the members 
with their friends, aud others interested in the 
progressof Art. Thus, for only five dollais,eaeh 
member is sure of receiving a large engraving 
(perhaps more) of great merit, worth the whole 
price of sullflcription aud Ihe chance of obtaining, 
in addition, one of the paintings or oilier works of 
art purchased, some of which are of great value; 
besides keeping open a free gallery, which, by fre- 
quent changes, has always the charm of freshness 
and novelty. 

The paintings and other works of art, distribu- 
ted tho last year, actually cost the Art-Union 
about seven thousand dollars, each meml>er re- 
ceiving a fine steel engraving, by Jones, of tho 
popular picture, ".Sparking," by Edmonds, and a 
fine etching of the "Escape of Capt. Wharton." 
by Hoppin, and uinety-two members receive^l 
valuable paintings, &.c. 

The success of the last year, justifies the hope 
that, this year, a much larger number of paintings, 
iVc, will be distributed, and the fine historical pic- 
ture of "The Capture of Major Andre," by l)u- 
raiid, is already in the hands of the engravers, to 
be executed in line, on steel — the figures by 
Jones and the landscape by Smilie. 

I'he Institution is managed by gentlemen who 
are not artists, and have no privileges beyond tho 
other memliers, and no compensation but the satis- 
faction of serving the cause of Art; they, there- 
fore, with more confidence, appeal to the' growing 
taste and patriotic pride of their fidlow citizens, lo 
lend their aid (it is but lending) lo a cause which 
unites so much public good with private gratifica- 
tion, at so little individual expense. 

Mr. W. S. Solomons is the Travelling Agent of 
the Arl-l'nioii, and subscriptions and payments 
may be madelohiin. Remittances by letter should 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, — by 
drafts, when practicable, payable to the order of 
Ebenezer Piatt, F.sq., Treasurer,— and as soon as 
the money reaches the Treasurer, certificates of 
membership will be sent to the persons making tlie 

•." All letters on the business of the Institution 
must be addressed to"RastnTF. Faxsca, Corres- 

■ican Art-Union, 32-2 



Ennding Secretary, Am 
roadway, New York." 



BRYANT, President. 
CrMr. JOHN S. WIUSON is appointed Hon- 
orary Secretary for Lexington, who will receive 
subscriptions. 
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only .Agents in Indian- 
Hante; C. F. Wilslack, 
(c Co.. Madison: Win- 
' .Al)>aitv; Jesse Stevens, 
Crawfirdsville; I)r. L. 

in; Wm. 



Sold in Nashville 
regular Agents in every 

Soi.II 9Y THr FOI.LOWI 

Tonilinson A:. Urolbers 
apolis; Irish .t Co., Terr. 
Lafayette; Wni. Hughe! 
sUnuley A Newkirk. Nei 
Cenlreville; John Uurk, 
Beecher, Fort Wayne; John l.Jord 
M. Woolsoy, Evaiisville; J. Somers, Vincennes; 
and bv regular .Agents estlblishod in all important 
towns' throughout Ihe Slate. 

SuLii l.v Ohio — Hv Sanford & Havward, Book- 
sellers, and by H. ii. F-.tJaylorJ, Druggisls, Cleve- 
land; Dr. L. J. Ives, Akron; Bigger .V Baldwin, 
Maseillon; Weagley & Knepper, Wooster; Collins 
\-. L. lfiugwell, Ravenna; Sargent & Co., Medina; 
IV. Wooster, Elvir.i; Win. Chapin, Norwalk;C. 
A. Hawley, Pailisvilli'; S. S. & II. Fitsselt, Aslila- 
liula; B. P. Cunimiiigs, Uniunville; K. I'. Shurgeas 
Hi Co., Mansfield; J. L. St. John, TilTen; Caiiip- 
b<-ll t(, .Son, Sandusky City; .\. Ralston 6l Co., 
Toledo; Whiting & Huiitiugton, Columbus; Fall, 
MrCrackeli A Co., I.^iieasler; Cochran & Co., 
Zaiiesville: Kramer, Druggist, Newark ; Dr. Hrown, 
.Ml. Vernon; C. F. Heluian Sl Co., N. Lisbon; A. 
L. Fr»xier, Slrul>e|ivilie; E. B. Perkins, Marietla; 
C. L. (airrier, Athens; L. P. .Megnet, tJallapoli.; 
. L. .McVey, Portsinonlh; A. D. Sprout, Chilli- 
olhe; Van Cleve .t Newall. Dayloii; and by ap- 
poiiitod .Agents in every town in the Slal,-. 

Sold in Detroit. Mich., bv J. Owens & Co. 

Sold iu Piltsbutgh, P.L, by S. Wilcox, Jr. 

July 3S, leMo. l-'-tin 



GREAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE! — 
Books by Mail— The "Waldie" system re- 
vived by the original editor — The cash system re- 
duced to its utmost limit by a reduction of one 
half.— The Weekly Volume, a select Circulating 
Library for town and couiitrv. 

On the first Wednesday of January, 1B45, will 
be published simultaneoiislv at Philadelphia and 
Louisville, Ihe first number of SnitfA's WreUy Vol- 
ume, a Select Circulating Library for town and 
country, on the plan of Waldie's, at a greatly re- 
duced price, of a large size aud new type. Con- 
ducted hy tile original, and for the first seven 
years, llie sole editor of Waldie's Library, and to 
he published by his son. 

Since the discontinuance of "Waldie," occasion- 
ed by the derangement of the currency, and since 
the death of Mr. Waldie, in 1(^40, the' editor has 
been constantly reminded by numerous old sub- 
scribers and friends, that the plan of publishing 
books cheaply, in a form to go by mail, so long 
popular, a plan which has affonled an immense 
class of educated individuals a mental resource 
adapted to their tastes, was stilt a great unsupplied 
putilic want. 

The press has run riot so long, and the public 
eye has been stimulated so constantly, that soma 
additibiial inducements lo retrace must lie offered, 
aoiiie economy studied, to enable us to pour the 
stream of knowledge into tlie little channels which 
leari to every fireside, and by iusinuBting a lasto 
for the excellent and the true, lo imparl a new 
charm and a new ntlracliou to that congregation 
of secure and blessed eiijoyiiieiits which we call 

Those iiiduceiiieiits we now offer, bv reducing 
the cost to one half the original sum — li better ar- 
rangement for the early reception of new books 
from Eiirupe — a cash capital to ensure the contin- 
uance of the work, an excellent printer, and a 
publisher lo devote liis undivided attention to the 
demands of subMriliers. 

I cent nday, postage included, we supply at 
least a duodecimo tlook every week to a whole 

ly. We can put books in circulalii 
the whole interior of llie country in Ihi 

leir issue in London; and compete in cheap- 
thaiiy press that can be established. 1'o 
the first fourteen volumes of "Waldie's Literary," 
the editor refers for the evidence of the kind' of 
materials within his reach, aud of his ability to se- 
lect therefrom. 

Our plan embraces the publication of the new- 
est and best books in the various departments of 
Travels, Voyages, Novels. Tales, Sketches. Biog- 
raphy and .Memoirs — in short the whole range of 
polite literature, and iiicluiting translations nuute 
expressly for the work. The editor has access to 
and a knowledge of, the ls>Nt and most extensive 
public and private collections on this conlinenl. 

Terms: "The Weekly Volume, or, .Select Li- 
brary," will be printed on a double siiper-roynl 
sheel. sixteen piiges quarto, three coliiins on each, 
and mailed weekly wilh great care. 
One copy, $4 pr an'in T Five copies $1.^ pr an'm 
Three copies lU " | Ten copies, !f& " 
Always in ailvance. 

(WThe postage of this periodical, lOn miles 
and under. 14 els.; over 100 miles, '21 els. 

Tho Joliriisl of Belles Leilres oceuiiy the two 
ftrstpages. This leaf will contain original litera- 
ry matter and news, erilieisnis, lists of new books, 
wilh a guide to their res|>eelive merits; end, iu 
fact, will embrace what might properly be called 
ttvlUrrart/markrl. 

The whole will l>e printed and finished with the 
same care and accuracy us book work. The fifty, 
two iMlinbers will form two volumes truly worthy 
tf preservation, of four huiidreil and sixteen psgsa 
aeh, equal ill qnaiititv lo twelve hundred puges, 
f three volumes of Ries fyclope.'in. Each lol- 
nine will be oeeoiiipaiiied bv a title pagi* and in- 
dex. LI.OVD P. -SMITH, Publisher. 

Philadelphia. 

To whom all orders hhoubl be adilretseil. 

The first work to l>e published will lie a transla- 

lion tram Ihe French,. led "The Three Kijig- 

doms." EiigliMid. S, ,>tl:,iiil, Irel I, by Ihe Vis- 
count d'Arlincoiirt. June 3, lt-4j. 



